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French Views of English 
Designs. 


HE Journal des Travaua 
Publics, under the 
signature — not alto- 
gether unknown in 
this country—of Hec- 
tor Horeau, expresses 
surprise that it is in 
the midst of objects 
manufactured in iron, 
in wood, and in arti- 
ficial stone, that the 
works of the English 
architects are to be 
sought. However 
limited the space al- 
lotted to the English 
section, where food 


occupy so prominent 
a position, it is incon- 
ceivable that archi- 
tecture should have 
allowed itself to be so 
entangled, strangled, 
garotted inthemidstof 
artificial stone-work, 
which would have 
been better placed out 
of doors, than in spaces so narrow that two 
persons cannot look at the drawings together. 
This is the more striking from the fact that the 
designs are for the most part only represented 
by little photographs, occupying but very little 
room. 

This complaint is all the more reasonable, 
continues our contemporary, from the observa- 
tion of the empty spaces outside the principal 
building. Austria, Belgium, Switzerland, have 
erected special annexes at their own expense; 
but the architectural questions which agitate 
London at this moment are of a higher import- 
ance with reference to art and civilization than 
any that are under discussion in these conti- 
nental kingdoms. In extending to foreign art 
that hospitality which has here been understood 
to be limited to roof and to floor, to an extent 
calculated to include a further space to be roofed 
as well as furnished by exhibitors at their own 
expense, M. Horeau omits to mention whether 
it is expected that the English architects should 
build a special annexe for the exhibition of their 
detail drawings; whether this duty should be 
performed by our patentees of artificial stone, or 
whether Parliament is to be asked to vote an 
expenditure supplemental to that provided for 
by the French budget. 

The New Palace of Justice, the Journal des 
Travaux Publics goes on to say, will be as large 
as the old and the new Louvre united, and will 
cost some 1,200,0001. Eleven English architects 
have competed for the design. Well, this com- 
petition, too exclusively English as it is, is only 
visible at the Exposition as represented by little 
photographic views, without any geometric plans 
such as are requisite in order to arrive at the 
relative value of the designs. The subject can, 
therefore, only be spoken of with reserve,—and 
that the more so since three of the competitors, 
Messrs. Abraham, Garling, and Street, have 
exhibited nothing, or rather have not allowed 





their designs to be exhibited in consequence of 
the small space allotted to the works of English 
architects. 

The eight other designs, represented only by 
photographic fragments, are as follows :—That 


at the pigeons in Holman Hunt’s “St. 
Swithin’s Day;” are they not actual birds— 
are you not tempted to shout to make them take 
wing? For the engineer, again, constant de- 
mands are made on originality by the occurrence 





and deadly weapons | 








of Messrs. Banks & Barry, whose plan is too| of new conditions. To bridge the Menai Straits, 
much cut up, and wanting in simplicity. to carry locomotives over the Thames, to tunnel 

Mr. Brandon has five drawings, which, both | under the City-road,—all these are such novel 
as to exteriors and interiors, too much resemble | demands on his skill that great originality must 
churches and cathedrals. characterize an adequate execution of the task. 

Messrs. Burges & Dean only show some} But for the architect, for the most part, only 
picturesque views, which do not enable us to|recurs the repetition of the solution of the 
speak of their compositions. same old problem. The church, the hall, the 

Mr. Lockwood has a right-angled plan, which | castle, the palace will, in the same climate, have 
appears to offer scope for improvement. The | pretty much the same characteristics century 
elevations of this architect show much taste | after century, varying only with the changing 
and draughtsmansbip. habits produced by the changing forms of social 

Mr. Scott has sixteen views, without a single | life. 
geometric design. It is not possible, from these| But the English architecture of the day, with 
picturesque elevations, to form an opinion as to} all the room that yet remains for its improve- 
the architectural value of the work. ment, has not proved wholly inadequate to the 

Mr. Seddon, with his exterior views, presents | demands made by modern life on the genius of 
a not agreeable group of gabled houses; and in | the architect. Gradually our street architec- 
his interiors a transverse gallery in two stories, | ture is becoming at once more convenient and 
with the upper part heavier than the lower. more picturesque. 

Lastly, Mr. Waterhouse exhibits nine pictu-| M. Charles Garnier, the architect of the new 
resque views, which do not enable us to appre-| Opera House, in the course of an interesting 
ciate his architectural work. |series of papers he is now contributing to the 

In this great rivalry of little photographs | Monitewr, on Architecture and the Arts con- 
is chiefly remarkable, continues the Journal, | nected with it, takes a more generous tone, but 
an undue richness of ornament unfitting a/| nevertheless thinks it desirable to mention by 
temple of justice, and a lamentable spirit of re- name only one exhibitor. What Great Britain 
production of forgotten architecture, incom- has sent, he correctly enough says, are for the 
patible with that use of iron, of glass, and of most part water-colour drawings and perspective 
earthenware, which has been introduced into views of buildings proposed or executed, and 
our modern buildings, and which architects who not architects’ drawings. But this admitted, 
seek only to reproduce the past cannot employ. | the great talent shown in these water-colours 

We do not know whether a choice has been | cannot be too much admired, and whatever may 
made among these eleven competing designs, be the ability of our French architects to pro- 
concludes the Journal des Travauw Publics, or | duce, it would be difficult for them to compete 
who has been able to make the choice. in the mode of setting forth with our colleagues 

The example of the Journal des Travaux | beyond sea. All designs being remarkable, M. 
Publics has not convinced us of the superiority Garnier continues, it is nearly impossible to class 
of the French method of signing every con-|them: the weakest are nevertheless beantifal. 
tribution to a journal, since a signature does not | As to the style employed, it does not vary much, 
seem to be an absolute guarantee as to the | and, little as English architects are wanting in 
quality of the article. It does not prevent imagination, they still live, to some extent, on a 
attack taking the place of criticism, and the | passed architecture where the Gothic type rules, 
productions of laborious artists from being | but it is a type peculiar to England. To sum 
blamed for matters regarding neither the artists | up, he continues, much as we may regret the 














themselves nor the art which they practise. | 
Enough has been said as to the manner in which | 
English exhibitors have been dealt with at Paris | 
to make it quite unnecessary to call attention to | 
the fact of deficiency of accommodation. But | 
to blame the competitors for a work like the | 
Courts of Law, because there is not room to) 
exhibit their detailed plans to Parisian visitors, is | 
a most curious and novel illustration of the fable | 
of the wolf and the lamb. The accusation, once 
made, should surely be enough. But it is 
reiterated with almost every name, and not a 
single word of kindly and merited admiration is 
found for designs which certainly contain much 
to call forth such a welcome. 

Originality, so that it be not the originality 
of ugliness, is one of the rarest gifts of the! 
architect ; and from the very nature of his art, | 
it is far rarer with him than with the painter, 
the sculptor, or the engineer. For the painter 
and the sculptor the portals of fancy are open. 
Limited only by the nature of his materials, or 
the size of his canvas or his block, the artist who 
relies on his brush or his chisel has the means of 
presenting to the world the embodiment of 
the highest flights of imsgination, or the most 
faitaful photographs of daily life. Witness that | 
most wonderful creation of Paton in the Royal | 
Academy Exhibition, the “Fairy Changeling,” 
a picture that is a study, a marvel, and a de- 
light—luminous with the most poetic fancy, and 
crowded in every niche with graceful forms of 
elfin life, while the solemn, wondering look of 


absence of plans and geometrical drawings, and 
that the architecture of Great Britain is repre- 
sented only by water-colour sketches and per- 
spectives, one is forced to acknowledge that this 
collection does the greatest honour to the artists 
who have contributed to it. 








ON THE INFLUENCE OF SOME CONTEM- 
PORARY WRITERS ON ARCHITECTURE 
OF THE DAY.* 


Tue revival of Art, and especially Ecclesias- 
tical Art, in England, is no doubt due, in great 
measure, to the Christian feeling of the country. 
I mean by this the deep religious feeling of the 
various religious bodies in this land, especially 
of the English Church. The Church, perhaps, 
in a higher measure than any other body, can 
take advantage of that earnest sympathy for 
Christian union, which, in spite of many dis- 
couragements, must be Jooked upon as one of the 
most cheering signs of the times. 

It is the fact, however, that not merely in 
Christian but in Heathen lands the influence of 
philosophical and other writings in moulding 
the forms of external art has been fully recog- 
nised, while the converse—I mean, the effect of 
external beauty upon the moral nature of man— 
has been equally acknowledged in all ages. 

The susceptible disposition of the Greeks ex- 
emplifies both these currents of human thought 
and human art. We have their actual imagina- 
tion endowing wood and stream and flower with 
divine attributes and human form. We have 
their philosophy in its turn influencing human 








the babe borne by the elfin queen brings humanity 
itself into fairy-land. Look, on the other hand, 


* By Sir Walter C. James, Bart. Read at the Archi- 
ectural Exhibition Society. 
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affairs and poetical sculpture springing up, #8 it 
were, the natural product of divine poetry. 

We think too little of these things, too little of 
the indirect impetus which philosophy gives to 
the tendencies of an age, too little of the indirect 
modes in which all we see and hear affects us. 
The object of the present lecture is twofold: to 
exhibit, in the first place, the inflaence of mind 
upon matter; and in the second, to give a few 
examples of the effect of matter upon mind ; to 
show how fine writing is connected with fine ert, 
especially with fine architecture ; and, again, to 
trace the influence of a noble style of building, 
in creating noble thoughts, and making a really 
noble man. 

The great wars, which followed the French 
revolution, produced an injurious effect upon the 
arts in Europe, specially, perhaps, in England. 
What really happened was the more intense 
envelopment of an insular character. The reign 
of George III. was decidedly unfruitfal in great 
architects. The name of Chambers alone is 
handed down to posterity as worthy of remem- 
brance. In the other arts I am inclined 
to think scant justice is done to the conclu- 
sion of the last and beginning of the present 
century. Sir Joshua Reynolds is sufficient to 
immortalize the era in which he lived ; but with 
Reynolds were associated other great names, 
notably those of Gainsborough and Wilson, who | 
almost founded (we may say) the British School | 
of Painting. In sculpture and the fictile arts, | 
the name of Wedgwood can never be forgotten ; 
while, associated with his, we have the still 
greater and nobler genius of Flaxman, whose 
works, more, perhaps, than those of any other 
Englishman, have attained a continental — a 
world-wide reputation. Such artists could not 
have been produced in a country (this is my 
theory) wholly destitute, as it is sometimes re- 
presented to have been, of taste for the fine arts. 
At the period to which I allude, the author of 
“ Anasiasius”’ was furnishing his house, and 
writing his learned works on the costume of the 
ancients ; Beckford was building Fonthill; the 
poet Rogers was gathering about him that select 
collection of pictures for which all who knew the 
author of the “ Pleasures of Memory ” have the 
tenderest regard. Here stood furniture made by 
the hand of Chantrey, while he was yet a journey- 
man carpenter. Here the young artist, what- 
ever his speciality, was sure of a kindly and 


ascribed to the works of one appropriately called 
the “Great Wizard of the North.” With every 
detail of castellated work Sir Walter Scott had a 
most intimate acquaintance, and probably neither 
Hudson Turner nor Hartshorne could better 
give the details of a Medieval fortress than our 
Scottish novelist. Sir Walter Scott, however, 
was not a warm churchman, and in ecclesiastical 
subjects probably less at home than in Border 
history or romance. Yet, what can be more 


minster or moonlit ruin. Take, for instance,the 
celebrated lines on Melrose Abbey :— 


« If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight, 
For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild but to flout the ruins grey; 
When the broken arches are black in night 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 
When the cold light’s uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruin’d central tower ; 
When buttress and buttress alternately 
Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 
When silver edges the imagery, 
And thescrolls that teach thee to live and die; 
When distant Tweed is beard to rave, 
And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s grave ; 
Then go,—but go alone the while 
To view 8t. David's ruin’d pile, 
And home returning, soothly swear 
Never was scene so sad and fair,” 


Even Nature presented herself to the poet in 
the garb of castle and spire, as is well shown in 
these beautiful verses on the Trosachs, which we 
all remember :— 


*« Each purple peak, each flinty spire 
Was bothed efivods of living fire ; 
But nota setting beam could glow 
Within the dark ravines below ; 
Where twined the path in shadow hid 
Round many a rocky pyramid, 
Shooting abruptly from the dell 
Its th a p t r’ P ‘ } 
Round many an insulated mass, 

The native bulwarks of the pass. 

Huge as the tower which builders vain 
Presumptuous piled on Shinar’s plain, 
The souky summits, split and rent, 
Form’d turret, dome, or bat 

Or seem’d fantastically set 

With cupola or minaret, 

Wild crests as Pagod ever deck’d, 

Or mosque of Eastern architect. 

Nor were those earthborn castles bare, 
Nor lack’d they many a banner fair ; 
For from their shiver’d brows display’d 
Far o’er the unfathomable giade, 
All twinkling with the dew. drops’ sheen, 
The brier-rose in streamers green, 

And creeping shrubs of thousand dies 
Waved in the west wind’s summer skies,” 








genial welcome from one whose refined and 
gentle nature made him not only the kindest but | 
best of judges. 

When the revolutionary wars ended, the 
artists of England were hardly known; not at 
all appreciated upon the continent. And this to 
a very great degree is still the case. 

In France, or Italy, or Germany, the names of 
Reynolds, of Gainsborough, of Wilson, are cer- | 
tainly not household words, and it has been 
reserved for the genius of Ruskin to draw out 
into full daylight the merits of that great, 
landscape-painter, who, at the period to which | | 
allude, was beginning to give proofs of his tran- 
scendant genius, and, as it were, to remodel the 
art of the landscape-painter. 

With regard to architecture our efforts were 
fatile. In this day of small things, however, 
Rickman and Britton, and the elder Pugim, were 
studying and collecting materials of rare value, 
the full importance of which could hardly become 
known till after their deaths. The weight of 
taxation, which accumulated debt never fails 
to produce, was aserious hinderance to building, 
and the first decade of the present century 
hardly boasts a single edifice of any importance. 
The proprietary chapel was the fashionable 
“place of worship;’ and, I think, there is a 
letter in Gisborne’s correspondence with Wilber- 
force in which the former says that, “ having 
been solicited to aid in the formation of a 
parochial district, and the erection of a new 
church, the subject was one entirely new to him, 
and he could not tax his memory with any 
demand of a like nature.” I wonder whether 
there is in this day any churchman who has 
come to years of discretion, and of religious 
character, who could with truth venture upon 
such an avowal. 

It is a striking, though quite to be expected 
fact, that with peace the ae of peace began to 
revive. A taste for archeological pursuits has 
always been congenial to so aristocratic a nation 
as the English ; and from the days of Selden and 
Camden the “painful autiquary” has always 
been a character much respected among us. The 





These lines, I think, show with what pleasure 
Scott must have noted that remarkable feature 


'of Mediwval building, the sky-outline, admir- 


ably adapted as it is to contrast with the fleecy 
character and rounded forms of our clonds, and 
of which we have such splendid examples in the 
towers and keep of many a crenellated castle, 
and in the lofty spires of many a noble minster. 
Any young man, however, who wishes to see the 
difference between the man of imagination and 
the man of practical knowledge, need only visit 
Abbotsford; for, notwithstanding the consider- 
able sums spent upon it from time to time, it 
must be pronounced a failure,—built twenty 
years before its due time, and characterized 
by the miserable insigniticance of what is called 
“ villa Gothic.” Whatever is worth doing at all, 
is worth doing well,—a maxim sadly fo 
by those who attempt to combine the bulk and 
grandeur of the old castle with the conveniences 
and prettinesses of a modern house. I do not 
mean to say the combination is impossible. 
Those who possess such lordly castles as Alnwick 
or Raby do right, unquestionably, in living in 
them and turning them as best they may to the 
uses of social life. It is a difficult thing to rear 
such buildings anew, when the warlike purposes 
to which shey were turned are to be numbered 
among things of the past. Nothing can be 
more noble or elevating than a real relic of 
autiquity—nothing meaner or more contemptible 
than an artificial ruin. 
There is, then, a preliminary fitness in the’ 
English mind to create for itself a style of archi- 
tecture at least founded upon the Medisval 
styles. The glorious traditions of our history 
and the literature at the beginning of the cen- 
tury matured that fitness. These, however, were 
but indirect encouragements. It remained for 
men of architectural talent to put, as it were, 
the torch to the pile, and to develop buildings 
worthy of the age and country. Before, how- 
ever, | can enter at all at large upon the merits 
of those who have directed the architectural 
movement of the day, I must say a few words,— 
and they shall only be few,—upon the state of 





wide popularity, however, of the architecture of 
the Middle Ages, and of “ Mediwvalism” in, 
general, which accompanied the peace, must be 


religious thought, which powerfully contributed 
to bring about the taste for building, the origin 
of which it is my duty to investigate. 


eloquent than many of his descriptions of Gothic’ 


I need not say I allude to the great religions 
movement which, beginning thirty years ago, 
has, as it were, popularised Church teaching. [ 
venture to remark that, while “preaching” ‘alone 
was much appreciated among us, there was 
little need of splendour in our ritual or in our 
churches. Self-glorification might well be attri. 
buted to the clergyman who wished to raise a 
tabernacle, the chief object of which was to 
display his own powers of oratory ; but when, in 
addition to the idea of preaching, the still 
greater idea of a common and catholic worship 
was superadded, it then became obvious that 
not the glory of the preacher, still less the com. 
fort of the auditory, was to take the first place, 
but rather those rites which, “in honorem Dei,” 
have always held the first place in the chuvch ef 
God, and which require, indeed, decengy and 
order for their fitting celebration, amd of whidh 
the effect is ever augmented by gloryamd 

As the air is full of seeds, whith domsiyprosper 
or germinate till they find an apprapriste westing. 
place,—a nest, as it were, im ‘whith ite 
their habitation,—so with “art id@ems.”” at is not 
till the public mind has nursed them that they 
expand into maturity. The splendour of Leo X. 
produced a Raffaelle and Michelangelo. Hach 
age, unlike its predecessor, produces its own 
work: each work, as the casewmay ‘be, is but the 
child of the parental and first idea. 

The England, then, of the present century, has 
all the elements which go to make a country 
great in art;—an enterprising and intelligent 
people, a prosperous commerce, @ taste for an- 
tiquity, and perhaps more than all, strong re- 
ligious sentiment. Among the individuals, how- 
ever, who have brought this feeling into active 
energy no two can be named more 5 
and yet more different, than Pugin and Ruskin. 
The publication of two lectures delivered ‘at 
St. Mary Oscott, defining the true principles of 
the Pointed style, may be considered an era of 
some importance in the revival. With scientific 
precision Pugin proceeds, laying down the rule,— 

lst. That there should be no features about a 
building which are not necessary for conveni- 
ence, construction, or propriety. 

2nd. That the ornament should consist of the 
enrichment of the essential construetion of the 
building. 

To the neglect of one or other of these rules, 
he adds, is due all the bad architecture of the 
present time. 

The scientific precision and clear language of 
these definitions naturally astonished the public, 
brought up, as they at that time were in the 
belief, that “ Gothic ” was only another term for 
barbarous architecture,—a term of reproach for 
one or more kinds of architecture which pre- 
vailed during the Middle Ages. Mr. Evelyn, 
quoted by our great architect Sir Christopher 
Wren, writes in his Parentalia,—‘ Gothic archi- 
tecture is a congestion of heavy, dark, melan- 
choly, monkish piles; and again, “The Goths 
and Vandals having demolished the Greek and 
Roman architecture, introduced in its stead a 
certain fantastical and licentious manner of 
building, which we have since called Modern 
Gothic, of the greatest industry and expensive 
carving, full of fret and lamentable imagery, 
sparing neither pains nor cost.” And to these 
opinions Sir Christopher Wren assented : indeed, 
he himself, speaking generally of Gothic archi- 
tecture, calls it “mountains of stone; vast 
gigantic buildings not deserving of the name of 
architecture ;’ and Horace Walpole, with & 
supercilious admiration akin to contempt, says, 
“The pointed arch, that peculiarity of Gothic 
architecture, was certainly intended as an im- 
provement on the circular; and the men who 
had not the happiness of lighting on the simpli- 
city and proportion of the Greek orders were, 
however, so lucky as to strike out a thousand 
graces and effects, which rendered their build- 
ings magnificent yet genteel, vast yet light, 
venerable, and picturesque.” We certainly in 
this day should think it a very strange phrase to 
speak of a “ genteel’’ cathedral. 

“ When men inguire who invented Gothic 
buildings, they might as well ask who invented 
bad Latin? The former was a corruption of 
the Roman architecture as the latter was of the 
Roman language. Both were debased in bar- 
barous ages, both were refined as the age 
polished itself, but neither was restored to the 
original standard. Beautiful Gothic architecture 
was engrafted on Saxon deformity, and pure 
Italian succeeded to vitiated Latin.” Again, “one 
must have taste to be sensible of the beauties of 





Grecian architecture ; one only wants passions 
to feel Gothic.” Strange as these sentiments 
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appear now, they are hardly so strange as the 
sad disfigurements by which many cf our noblest 
temples and edifices were debased. Many were 
altered, and, unhappily, not a few entirely 
destroyed. I question mach whether the zeal of 
the Reformer, or the Puritan, actuated by a good 
honest faith, has been so fatal to the arts as the 
ignorance of our immediate forefathers. The 
fanatic has done much evil : perhaps the chureh- 
warden may have done more. 

Towards the close of the last century the 
ingenious Bishop Warbarton revived or perhaps 
originated what we may call the “ Avenue 
theory” of Gothic architecture. Two systems 
prevailed in his day,—-one deriving Gothic archi- 
chitecture from the Northern Goths, the other 
from the Eastern Saracens. Attempting tocom- 
bine the two systems, he says,—“ When the 
Goths had conquered Spain, and the religion of 
the old Christian inhabitants had inflamed their 
piety, they struck out a new species of archi- 
tecture, unknown to Greeee and Rome; for this 
Northern people having been accustomed, during 
the gloom of Paganism, to worship the deity in 
groves, when their new religion required covered 
edifices, they ingeniously projected to make 
them resemble groves, at once indulging their 
own prejudices and providing for their present 
conveniences, by a cool receptacle in a sultry 
climate, with the assistance of Saracen archi- 
tects, whose exotic style of building suited their 


purpose. 
When we see the crude and ignorant ideas 


thus prevalent, little more than half a century | 


ago on the subject, we cease to wonder that the 
Pointed style of architecture has amongst us 
many enemies, that it has had to contend against 
the prejudices of many in high places, including 
such great names as Peel and Palmerston. 

It was, I repeat, a matter of no slight import- 


Their utility on the great piers which resist 
the flying buttresses is obvious. At the bases 
of great spires the clusters of pinnacles are 
also placed to increase strength and resistence ; 
in short, wherever pinnacles are placed in pure 
Pointed architecture, they will be found, on ex- 
amination, to fulfil a useful end. 

The same remarks apply to the crocketed or 
floriated terminations of floriated and other tur- 
rets, which are in fact ornamented roofs; and I 
need hardly remark, that turrets were not car- 
ried up without legitimate reason. 

Every tower built during the pure style of 
Pointed architecture, either was, or was in- 
tended to be, surmounted with a spire, which is 
the natural covering for a tower. A flat roof is 
both contrary to the spirit of the style, and it is 
also practically bad. There is no instance before 
the year 1400, of a church tower being erected 
without the intention at least of being covered 
or surmounted by a spire; and those towers 
antecedent to that period which we find without 
such terminations, have either been left incom- 
plete for want of funds, weakness in the sub- 
structure, or some casual impediment; or the 
spires, which were often of timber, covered with 
lead, have been pulled down for the sake of their 
material. In fine, when towers were erected 
with flat embattled tops, Christian architecture 
was on the decline, and the omission of the 
ancient and appropriate termination was strong 
evidence of that fact. 

Thus Pugin runs through the various features 
of the Pointed style in rapid succession, dilating 
| upon each with consummate knowledge and the 
| highest feeling for art. 
| From Pugin I pass by an abrupt transition to 
| @ writer of more than ordinary genius, but of a 
| very different stamp. I allude te John Ruskin. 
| Yet are there points of similarity. Both have 





ance that a man like Pugin should have been been endowed with that sensitive and enthusi- 
raised up, at the period to which I allude, to | astic temperament which, as it were, drinks in 


show as clearly as he has done that the Mediaeval | 


the beautiful with the utmost avidity. Both had 


which not only ought the means te be nicely 
adapted to the end, but the end is beautiful 
because it is adapted to its purpose. Now, 
Gothic groining is by no means, in this respect, 
praiseworthy. It is in no sense a true roof. 
“* At St. Peter’s,” observes Pugin himself, “ the 
dome is the actual covering of the building; at 
St. Paul’s, London, the dome that ig seen is not 
the dome of the church, but a mere construction 
for effect.” The same reasoning applies to the 
vaults of our Gothic cathedrals. They are 
structures for effect, and never the actual cover- 
ings of the building, which are mostly timber 
roofe covered with lead, forming an efficient 
protection to what without such cover would 
soon turn to decay. Again, we find frequently 
in the Decorated period shafts and pillars so 
scantily and iil-built, so far too narrow, that the 
architects have been compelled to abandon their 
original designs on account of the weakness of 
their supports. Hence it is, no doubt, that 
many of our cathedrals want to this day their 
central spire ; while others are disfigured by the 
bulging of buttresses and artificial supports 
from pillar to pillar, enabling them thus to 
sustain the superincumbent weight. 

Bat, if we disagree with Pugin in thinking the 
Middle Pointed style the acme, as it were, of true 
perfection, still less can we agree with Ruskin in 
that expression of the general inferiority of 
Northern to Southern work, in which his cele- 
brated book on Venice abounds. 

It is worth notice, that while Pugin considers 
“ornament or beauty to be attached with pro- 
priety only to such parts of a building as are 
truly useful,—bones, as it were, of a skeleton to 
be clothed with muscle, flesh, and bright skin,— 
Ruskin looks upon beauty essentially as an 
adjunct,—as a super-addition, in which we may 
revel, as it were, “ ad libitum.” 

“ The first thing we have to ask of the decoration,” says 
Ruskin, “is that it should indicate strong liking, and that 
honestly. It matters not so much what the thing is, as 
| that the builder should really love it and enjoy it, and 





architects are guided not merely by monkish | intellect to fathom the principles from which | say so plainly. The architect of Bourges Cathedral liked 


fancies, but by strong sense, and a knowledge of | 
mechanical principles; his exposition of the | 
suitableness of high-pitched-roofs to the northern | 
climate, in which we live, has always struck me | 
as peculiarly happy. 

* The piteh of roof in Pointed architecture,” he writes, | 
“‘is another subject on which some useful observations | 
may be made. It will be found, on examination, that the | 
most beautiful pitch of a roof or gable-end is an inclina- | 
tion sufficiently steep to throw off snow without giving 
the slate or lead covering too perpendicular a strain, 
which is formed by two sides of av equilateral triangle. 

“If this form be departed from, the gable appears either 
painfully acute or too widely spread. All really beautifal 
wpe ln architecture are based on the soundest principles | 
of utility. 

** Practical men know that flat-pitched roofs, which are 
exceedingly ugly in appearance, are also but ill-caleulated 
to resist the action of weather. In slated roofs especially, | 
gusts of wind actually blow under and uplift the cover- | 
ing. When the pitch is increased to its proper elevation, | 
the whole pressure of the wind is , and forces the | 
covering closer to the roof.” 

The elevation gained by a high-pitched roof 
forms one of the most remarkable features of | 
the Pointed style. It is, however, worthy of 
passing remark that Mr. Ruskin, in his studied | 
comparisons between Northern and Italian | 
Gothic, giving, as he does, the undoubted prefer- | 
ence to the latter, never once alludes to the) 
great glory and beauty of the northern roofs, | 
which are, par excellence, the most remarkable | 
characteristic of the style, and that, too, whether 
we look at them externally or internally—exter- 
nally as improving and heightening the sky-line, 
internally as a mere covering to the groined 
vault, with its manifold interlacings, the very 
triumph of the architect’s skill. 

The theory of the roof is applied by Pugin 
with much ingenuity to the spire and the 
pinnacle. It may be well, before concluding 
this passing notice of his work, to quote it :— 

_‘Inu the third place, we will proceed to the use of 
pinnacles and spiral terminations. I have little doubt 
that pinnacles are considered by the majority of persons 
as mere ornamental excrescences, introduced solely for 
picturesque eflect. The very reverse of this is the case, 
and I shall be able to show you that their introduction is 
warranted by the soundest principles of construction and 
design. They should be regarded as answering a double 
intention, both mystical aud natural. Their mystical 
intention is like other vertical lines and terminations in 
Christian architecture to represent an emblem of the Re- 
surrection. Their naturai intention is that of an up’ 
weathering to throw off rain. The most useful covering 
for this purpose is of the spiral form: only let such a 
form be decorated with a finial and crockets, and we have 
at once a perfect pinnacle, Now the square piers, of 
pocorn aye floriated tops form the terminations, are all 
erected to answer a useful purpose when th j 
the tops of wall: buttresses.” ne SP oee 

They serve as piers ta strengthen the parapet, 
which would be exceedingly weak withont.some 


beauty is derived. In addition to this remark- 
able sensibility for the beautiful, both had a 
cultivated eye, for they were trained and finished 
architectural draughtsmen. Theadmirable illus- 
trations which adorn Ruskin’s great work, “The 


world; yet I may add that it was my lot, as a 
young man, to see at Christ Church, Oxford, 
many of his earliest works. Young as he then 
was, nothing can exceed their elaborate care and 


| artistic finish. Pugin’s son has done good ser- 


vice to the memory of his father in photograph- 
ing many hundreds of his beautiful sketches. I 
can pass no higher encomium on them than that, 


| whike they never lose sight of his own great 


object,—the revival of the Pointed or Middle 
Pointed style in its true grandeur and propor- 
tions,—-they show the deepest love for art as art. 
It is quite clear from such efforts that the man 
who became so eminent an architect would, 
under other circumstances, have become a 
painter equally eminent. There is hardly a 
sketch among them which does not of itself form 
@ picture. 

Thus gifted alike by nature with rare gifts, 
and a sense of the beautiful so fine as almost to 
touch upon the borders of the morbid (gifts 
whieh, in combination, amount nearly to a true 
definition of artistic genius), these two men 
arrived at theories with regard to art very oppo- 
site to, if not contradictory of, each other. 

Pagin fixed his faith, strong and ardent, upon 
that phase of Christian art which is called 
Decorated or Middle Pointed. He looked upon 
it as not a question of relative excellence, but 
of absolute perfection. He says, “if we view 
Pointed architecture in its true light as Christian 
art, as the faith itself is perfect so are the 
principles on which it is founded. We may, 
indeed, improve in mechanical contrivances to 
expedite its execution, we may even increase its 
scale and grandeur, but we can never success- 
fully deviate one tittle from the spirit and 
principles of Poimted architecture. We must 
rest content to follow, not to lead. We may, 
indeed, widen the road which our Catholic fore- 
fathers formed, but we can never depart from 
their track without the certainty of failure being 


per | the result of our presumption.” 


It would not, I think, be difficult to show that 
this is very serious exaggeration. The vaulting 
of a fourteenth-century church poised high in 
air, with its wonderful tracery, its hexapartite 
groining, can hardly be defended as consistent 
with true principles of taste. It is rather a 
magnificent, not to say exaggerated, “ tour de 





such support, 


hforce,” than a legitimate exercise of skill, in 





; >. | archi 
Stones of Venice,” are familiar to the art-| mony Se 
|ments, Even that was better than our English way of 


| hawthorns, so he has covered his porch with hawthorn,— 
‘ itis @ perfect Niobe of May. Never was such hawthorn. 


| You would try to gather it forthwith but for fear of being 


pricked. The old Lombard architects liked hunting, so 
they covered their work with horses and hounds, or men 
blowing pr oe two yards long. The base Renaissance 

enice liked masquing and fiddling, so they 
covered their work with comic masks and musical instru- 
a pene and professing to like triglyphs.” 

‘The second requirement in decoration is the sign of 
our liking the — thing, and the right thing to be liked 
is God’s work, which He made for our delight and content- 
ment in this world: and all noble ornamentation is an 
expression of our delight in God’s work.” 

Between these two theories it may be asked, 
‘““Is there no true resting-place?” To say that 
we must ornament only the true constructive 
parts of a building, seems open to some objec- 
tion. I hardly know whether it would be thought 
correet to say that the angle is a constructive 
“member” of a building in the sense in which 
Pugin speaks of construction, or the ridge of a 
roof, or the wall-space generally ; yet all these 
are very appropriate places for ornament,—quite 
as much so, one may say, as the jambs of 
a window, or the finials of a pinnacle. Still less 
do we like the theory of “revelling” in orna- 
ment. Appropriate ornament seems to be that 
which selects some point, or points, for special 
glory and beauty, leaving other parts compara- 
tively plain. This is nature’s plan. She selects 
her point—the flower; or in the human form, 
the face; and then moulds, as it were, secondary 
objects into her general design, subordinating 
them to some few, and often to one single grand 
object, upon which she lavishes all her concen- 
trated treasures. Thus, in a Christian Church 
the chancel is and ever must be the “flower” 
upon which most skill is to be spent. Here we 
have the altar, its attendant priests, its reredos, 
its rich and traceried windows. In a castle there 
probably would be one single apartment, the 
banqueting-hall, or saloon, to which the chief 
attention is directed, where all else is rude and 
almost barbarous. In a modern dwelling-house, 
the drawing-room, or chief sitting-room, is the 
most costly, as being devoted to the most costly 
purposes. In every work of art there is a 
central object—a jewel, as it were, the central 
stone of a diadem or ring, to which other parts 
contribute. Here it is that —_ pains should 
be ; just as the petals of the rese are more 
delicate eh more highly coloured than the leaf 
of the rose-tree. I venture to throw out this theory 
as taking a via media between Pugin’s view of 
ornamenting only those parts of a building which 
are constructive, and Raskin’s more licentious 
view of scattering beauty with a liberal hand 





wherever fancy dictates. 
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What can be stranger, or, indeed, more un-| London; bound on the north by the Five Fields, 
reasonable, than the following passage :— where robbers were wont to lie in wait ; on the 
“Then as regerds decoration, I want you only to con- south by ® morass, with “cuts” belonging to 
sult your own natural choice and liking; but you will the Chelsea Waterworks; on the east by wn- 
assuredly like the right thing if you suffer your natural lighted Buckingham Gate and St. James's Park ; 
instincts to lead you. Half the evil in eg Nege nomet and on the west by the far-famed Chelsea Bun- 

t a ) r i ¢ 4 le 4 ° 
Se ee ee a tas pe very Hae saab house. We allude to the family of the seer 
enjoy. All people enjoy giving away money, for instance ; | who were largely connected with the Earls oO 
ther, to's nw thet, hey rater thnk hey Ihe Ler, | Grosvenor, to whom: Pimlico belonged when 
ohn’ to thilr Grok discomfort. Everybody likes to do | Was of little comparative value. , f th 
good, but not one in a hundred finds this out. Multitudes | We have many pleasant recollections 0: u e 
think they like to do evil; yet no man ever really enjoyed | place. There Chantrey used to play at quoits 
doing evil since God made the world. with his men,—foreman, modellers, sculptors, 

It is a pity that moral reflections, of so crude | and masons,—and being a good shot (in spite of 
and questionable a character, should disfigure | his left-shouldered gun and the want of his right 
the works of so admirable a critic; but the fault | eye, though the loss was in no way apparent), 
of John Ruskin as a writer unquestionably is an | he could “ring” and “cut out” with a craft 
overweening self-esteem. and certainty which many envied. 

Nullius addictus jwrare in verba magistri. He, Death has just taken away Mr. Samuel Cundy, 
trusts implicitly in his own powers, not unlike a | mason, known by his portly person, his always 
writer who, in a very different province of smiling lips, and rosy cheeks, beyond Pimlico 
thought, has made himself a reputation second and Millbank, “‘ The Mason’s Arms ” and “The 
to none,—I allude to “Carlyle.” Ruskin in his | Rule and Compasses.” He was the son of that 
own way is, like Carlyle, an intense hero- Mr. Cundy who was of note in Pimlico, and who 
worshipper; Turner, among the landscape was killed in Waterloo-place while on horseback 
painters ; ‘Fra Angelico, and Giotto,” among by the pole of a butcher's cart. : 
the religious; Titian, and to a still greater Samuel Cundy (whose death we mention) was 
degree, “Tintoret,’ among the colourists; born in Pimlico about the year 1816. His edu- 
Rembrandt among the Dutch; Italian Gothic cation was uncertain. He early took to the 
among the architectural styles. These are his) mason’s mallet and apron, and was an expert 
gods, and very worthy divinities they are ; grand when very young with his chisel.* 
and solemn figures which frcm age to age we His restoration—in stone, with mosaic and 
gaze upon with reverential awe. But woe to gilding—of the Westminster Abbey tomb of 
those who question their entire supremacy ; woe Philippa, Queen of Edward III., will be in the 
to that man who is not content to sit at the feet | memory of all who remember the Hyde-park 
of our modern Gamaliel and listen to his Exhibition of 1851. It was done with taste and 
rhapsodies,—whether a rhapsody in applause of the true antiquarian feeling of an heraldic mason. 
a Madonna by Fra Anglico ora “Phryne” by| Mr. Cundy’s skill with his line and rule 
Turner. attracted the attention of a judge not readily 

Tennyson has, I think, with his universal and mistaken, Mr. G. G. Scott (now R.A.), who 
glowing sympathies, influenced us too much in secured his services. He wrought as foreman 
this direction. The hurry in which we live does for him at the church of St. Stephen in St. 
so much more: I mean in the direction of an, Alban’s; and afterwards at the noble Abbey, 
abundant applause to art in every phase; to St.Alban’s,until the subscriptions wereexhausted, 
literature of all kinds, without a decided and and the work was at a full stop. The thorough 
masculine preference for any. It leads to a restoration of the church of St. Michael, the 
flimsy ‘earnestness; to a small but not lasting church in which Lord Bacon is buried, he had 
enthusiasm. It leads men instead of doing one’ much at heart. We have heard him discourse 
thing well to attempt to do twenty things: the “about it—and about it” most pleasantly on 
result of which is that they are ill-done. Itisa the spot. He understood his subject, and had 
warning to all young men, and not least to pro- the art to make his listeners understand what he 
fessional men. If we look back to the days of said. 
Queen Anne, we find Sir Christopher Wren, | 
Vanbrugbh, and others despising Gothic or | 
Pointed architecture; but then they were en- | 
thusiastic in their own line. Now-a-days we) 











RANSOME’S CONCRETE STONE. 


have artists equally ready to turn their hands to/| 
anything,—to Greek or Gothic, or Italian, the 
beauties of the Parthenon, or the beauties of the 
Alhambra. In this activity of thought it is 
surely very desirable to aim at something de- 
finitely to limit our designs, and to frame our 


Tue Patent Concrete Stone Company have 
removed their works from Ipswich to a com. 
modious factory at East Greenwich, including 
two workshops, respectively 145 ft. long by 
100 ft. in width, and 108 ft. long by the same 
width, with furnaces, boilers, steam-engine, hot 


purposes, so adapted to the spirit of the age as | baths and shower baths,—the first to saturate 
not to be without a true reverential feeling for the blocks with chloride of calcium, the second 
the past.* | to wash out the salt crystals left by the recom- 
| bination. To see the new works and the pro- 
| cesses going on in them, about 100 gentlemen 
- . > |interested in such matters, including a number 

THE LATE SAMUEL CUNDY, MASON. of architects and engineers, assembled there on 
At who remember Pimlico when “theQueen’s | Friday, the 21st, when Mr. Fredk. Ransome 
House” (alias Buckingham House) was stand- | explained the system to them. We have before 
ing, must well remember some of the leading | 2OW done this, but we may repeat in brief that 
families in that George 1V.,—1820-1830,—out- | the material is made, by preference, of finely- 
lying “ off the stones”’ district, when the nearest sifted dry sand. A small proportion of pulverized 
letter-box for the reception of letters, franked | 8tone is added to the sand, to give the silicate of 








or unfranked, was at a grocer’s in St. James’s- | lime produced in the manufacture the necessary 


street, over against the Thatched House. Many | 
a letter has the writer carried from Eccleston- 
street and Lower Belgrave-place, through Buck- 
ingham-gate, and by the stable-yard, through 
St. James’s Palace, to the grocer’s post-box in 
St. James’s-street, some three or four doors 
above Mr. Sams’s library and box and stall 
ticket office. Why, we remember the overflow 
of the Thames in 1821, when “the cuts” in- 
undated “The Willow-walk,” and Jerry Aber- 
shaw the highwayman’s cottage (he adorned 
Wimbledon-common in chains), and Pimliconians 
were seen to carry pigs with them on horseback, 
to escape being “ swept away with the flood.” 
In the days we refer to Pimlico was without a 
hackney-coach stand; a bellman with a bag 
collected general-post letters, for which he had 
his perquisite of a penny himself per letter. 

We have been led into these old-day remem- 
brances by hearing the somewhat unexpected 
news of the death of one who belonged to a 
family of some note in Pimlico, when Pimlico 
was an isolated environ or suburb of West-end 





closeness of surface for its cementing action. 
To every bushel of the mixture about one gallon 
of prepared silicate of soda (melted flint) is 
added, and the whole mass is then thoroughly 
mixed and incorporated in a simple mill, from 
whichit istaken—a putty-like plastic substance— 
in a fit condition for the moulds. The mixtureof 
each charge of the mill occupies only from three 
to four minutes, and is remarkably complete. 

The moulding is, for the greater part, done in 
wooden moulds, but in some cases metal, and in 
others plaster of Paris, is employed. The pre- 
pared mixture is pressed into the mould by 
means of suitable tools provided for that purpose. 
A peculiarity of this material is, that mouldings 
retain the precise form in which they emerge 
from the mould, without enlargement, contrac- 
tion, cracking, or warping, which is not the case 
with materials that are burnt. 

The men, when they have taken their work 
from the moulds, place it upon a bench, where, 
by means of a flexible hose, it is drenched 





* He restored the tower of Fulham Church, in Middle- 
sex, under the direction, in early days, of the conductor 





* To be continued, 


of this Journal, 
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with a solution of chloride of calcium, in a cold 
state. The chloride of calcium acts rapidly 
upon the silicate of soda, and solidifies the mass, 
The castings are next conveyed upon trucks to 
the adjoining room, where they are immersed in 
cisterns containing a solution of chloride of 
calcium, having a specific gravity of about 1,400, 
and atemperature of about 212°. The chemical 
action between the silicate of soda and the 
chloride of calcium is consummated in this 
stage, and results in the formation of what is 
thought to be an insoluble silicate of lime, 
which envelopes and joins all the particles of 
sand, gravel, chalk, detritus of stone, or other 
mineral base, of which the block or casting is 
composed. After the work has been thoroughly 
saturated by the boiling calcium, all that 
remains to complete the process is to wash away 
the chloride of sodium, or common salt, which 
has been evolved by the combination of the 
sodium with the chloride. This is done by 
means of troughs with perforated bottoms, that 
discharge a copious shower-bath upon the 
castings. 

Some experiments were made to show the 
strength of the concrete stone, as to its power 
to resist both pressure and pulling. A 4-in. 
cube, made fourteen days previously, remained 
intact under 35 tons, and was crushed by 40 
tons. A second cube, of the same size and age, 
was damaged at the edges by 35 tons, and was 
crushed by 44 tons. Of its strength, however, 
there is no doubt. The question, of course, is 
what effect long exposure to atmospheric changes 
and the weather may have. Very satisfactory 
opinions were expressed by several of the visitors 
who had looked into the process and had had 
some experience of the result. The manu- 
facture is in full activity, and a large amount of 
work under the direction of various architects is 
being produced. 





MOSAICS.* 


I HAVE been asked to say a few words on 
the use of mosaics. Recent inventions have 
so far reduced the price of them as to place 
them within our reach, in many instances in 
which, only a few years since, they would have 
been quite beyond it; and the splendid effects 
which they assist us in producing tend, natu- 
rally, to their employment to a large extent. 
But, as in all cases of vivid co:ouring, there 
arises the fear that so useful an aid in decoration 
may be made the means of overstrained effect, 
and thus produce a gorgeous deformity in place 
of beauty. 

It happens, too, that their use has been for 
many centuries so rare, that there is really very 
little opportunity of studying the actual work 
itself in any place north of Italy. 

A short half-hour or so will, therefore, scarcely 
be wasted in considering the subject of the 
various kinds of mosaics,—how they were used, 
and how combined with each other, and with 
other kinds of decoration, so as to produce an 
agreeable and effective whole. We may consider 
them as being divided into those used for pave- 
ments; walls; and ceilings, or other roof cover- 
ings. 

I shall say little by way of description of the 
several kinds, They are so well known to 
most, that the detail would have little of in- 
terest; and I shall, therefore, say only just 
enough to recall to memory the precise kind 
to which I shall refer. 

I begin with the pavements. 

The earliest kind of these whereof remains of 
any great size exist is the Roman, and we 
have large examples of it both in Britain and 
France. In scarcely any case, however, do the 
walls there exist of sufficient height to show the 
kind of decoration used in combination with these 
pavements. But in many parts of Southern Italy, 
Rome, and Pompeii, especially, we get it exactly. 

The Roman pavements were of several kinds. 
That of which we have, perhaps, the finest spe- 
cimens was the simplest (opus sevtile), and was 
of geometrical pattern, formed of pieces of marble 
of different sizes and colour. One of the most 
noted specimens of this is at the church of 
S. Pietro ad Vincula, at Rome. It was found at 
the Baths of Titus, and is quite different from 
the kind that we ordinarily see in Mediaeval 
work, There is none of the large circular pat- 
tern, and very little of the rich filling in with 














* By Professor Hayter Lewis, Read at the Archi- 
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small pieces, as in the Alexandrine; but it is 
made of geometrical figures, formed of pieces of 
light marble, usually nine inches square orso, with 
filling-in pieces of a darker kind, and of smaller 
size, forming centres or borders. The whole is 
of a more even and less prominent pattern than 
the Alexandrine. 

The ‘other kind, best known out of Italy at 
least, is that made of small cubes of differently 
coloured materials (tesselatum), of which we 
have very many good examples in our Museum. 
These cubes were, generally, arranged also in 
geometrical patterns, in scrolls, frets, squares, 
circles, &c. Often, too, there are representa- 
tions of animal life, human faces and figures, 
fruit, fish, &c. (vermiculatwm). But these repre- 
sentations are roughly done, and are evidently 
mere bold studies for giving a good effect. These 
pavements were, in fact, generally rather coarse 
in execution, and not intended to do more than 
give a pleasing effect of colour. To make these 
pictures was certainly not the object. They were 
admirable things to walk on, so far as their 
structure was concerned, being somewhat rough 
and not at all slippery. 

As to the question of the propriety of repre- 
senting the human face, fruit, and so on in 
positions, wherein they must have constantly 
been trodden on, I say nothing here: that is 
another part of the subject. 
simply of decoration. 


very early example of this in the famous Byzan- 
tine church of 8. Vitale at Ravenna, and several 
others, though in fragments, in the various 
churches in Constantinople. One of the most 
characteristic specimens is from the 8. Lorenza 
frieze. This seems to be formed of circular 
slabs of marble, porphyry, and other coloured 
marbles or granites, taken as centres, with 
patterns in small mosaics, taken round these in 
geometrical forms, and imbedded in slabs of 
marble. The large centre circles are very irre- 
gular in outline—for what reason I am at a loss 
to account; but the sweeping lines of the small 
mosaics round them are truly struck, so that the 
borders are of very irregular width. 

In this case, and in that of all (or nearly so) 
the Alexandrine mosaics, the whole of the mate- 
rials are of a kind to bear a fine polish. The 
green is of verd antique, the red of porphyry, 
and the ground of white marble,—the whole 
undoubtedly of a much more gorgeous character 
than that of the ancient Roman pavement. But 
you must remember that the whole colouring 
was that of the actual materials used. There 
was nothing but Nature’s own decoration, and 
you know well that this is never gaudy. 

Examine a piece of verd antique or deep red | 
porphyry, and you will find that it is little more | 
than ofa rich neutral tint,—nothing, for example, | 











face of the pavement was simply of a dull red, 
contrasting with any stonework about it much 
as the deep red brickwork of Tudor mansions 
contrasts with the stonework of them. 

The artificial bright reds, blues, and greens, 
were used only in exceptional parts to pick out 
and brighten some place as a chancel or a 
chapel, more vividly coloured than the rest; 
and, as a rule, the pavements in Medieval 
times, though deeper in general colour than the 
ancient, were less richly variegated in tints, 
and were, altogether, as little obtrusive as a 
ground-work for the whole. Amongst the work 
abroad of this class I must beg you to note 
the paving of the cloisters of the Certosa at 
Pavia. The tiles are not figured, but merely 
inlaid in geometrical patterns. 

We may, then, lay it down as a general rule, 
that, whether in ancient or Medizval times, the 
principle has been to make the paving so far 
ornamental as to be pleasing both in outline and 
tint, but not to use in it any such bright, arti- 
ficial colours as to render it gaudy or overpower- 
ing in effect. 

The next point is, how was the decoration of 
the walls arranged, so as to carry off the amount 
of colouring, which we find actually on the 
flooring ? Now, it must be remembered, that the 
sides of a building, of whatever class, are sure 


I am speaking now | of the light green, blue, and red, of an artificially to have in them a series of breaks and shadows, 
But there are some | made tile. Then the marble ground, white enough | and effects of sunlight, such as are given by the 


examples in which the workmanship was of a ' when first laid down, became toned down toa doors, windows, pilasters, and so on; and if even 


much higher kind; one of the most noted being, 
perhaps, the famous battle mosaic found in the 
House of the Faun at Pompeii. This is executed 
in very small pieces with great care, and the 
result is a really beautiful picture, with such 
outlines and colouring as one could, at first, 


rich stone-colour by the damp which rose to it 
from the earth on which it lay; and the whole | 
series of patterns was lowered in brilliancy in | 
the same way as the ancient Roman were, | 
though not to the same extent, by each of the | 
pieces which composed it being bedded in a} 








stone be employed, it gets deeply tinted by time, 
so as,in itself, to oppose a varied effect to the 
plain unbroken surface of the paving. 

But the ancients seem seldom to have trusted 
to that in their buildings of importance. From 
the nature of their climate, porticoes and 


scarcely believe could be produced by the, brown cement, with joints which were often very columns were of more common use than with 
natural materials employed. A somewhat rude | wide and carelessly made; so that, when these us; and when these were of marble, as they very 
example of Medisval date, and so far rather pavements had the gloss slightly taken off them often were, the richest paving was at once sub- 
uncommon, exists in the mosaic of the knights | by time and wear, they must have formed avery dued by the large masses of marble starting 
in §. Lorenzo at Rome. These are made of | beautiful pavement, of rich but subdued colouring, | from it. Very often this was carried still farther, 
little cubes, varying from } in. to j in. square without a single piece of positive colour about and the whole walls lined with these marble slabs 


according to the delicacy required in the several | 
parts. The whole are of marble, the red being | 


them. 


In their present state nothing can be more) 


| of costly kind and vivid colours. 


Few of these remain, but enough to show the 


of porphyry, the green verd antique, &c. But | effective ; and we see their effect as well now, | practice, if we even did not know it from 


this luxury of materials is to a considerable probably, as when they were new, because the | descriptions. 


But any such course as this, 


extent exceptional. The more usual substances | colouring to the walls and ceilings, then fresh, is ' beautiful though it might be, would be quite out 
were of a much more ordinary kind. Take one | now subdued as the pavements are. It isscarcely | of our ordinary means; and, however telling it 
case in England,—Cirencester, p.e., as described | necessary to mention that there are a few speci- | might be, could scarcely satisfy the mind of a 


by Mr. Wright. The white was of chalk, but very 
little of this was used on account of its softness, 


| 


mens of this work in England, viz., at West- | 
minster Abbey and at Canterbury ; but they are| 


true artist, who must always rank the beauty 
produced by an effort of the mind before any 


and the ground was put in with a cream colour; | on too small a scale to give a good idea of their | which owes its fascination to the mere barbaric 


the material being a fine-grained freestone. The! 
grey was of the same stone, slightly altered by 
heat. The yellow was from an oolite of the 
neighbourhood ; chocolate from a variety of the 
old red sandstone ; slate from the lower lias 
stones ; and the light and dark, red and black, 
were obtained by burning different kinds of clays 
at different heats. 

Now, you will see from this description that a 
pavement so composed could have had as its 
general tone of colour little more than a series 
of half tints, with, every now and then, emphasis 
given to a particular part by a few cubes of glass 
being introduced. The general tone of colour 
was, in fact, even lower than what we might 
expect from my description, as the pieces 
of which the pavement was composed were very 
small and put together with tolerably thick 
cement joints, and the cement used in them was 
not coloured in my way; so that, probably, 
about one-eighth of the whole surface was made 
up of the light brown cement, assisting very 
materially to subdue the effect of even the very 
moderate colouring used. 

It is supposed that the pavements were, toa 
certain extent, polished. If so, this must have 
been very slightly done, as the materials which 
Ihave named are too soft to have allowed of 
much gloss being given to them. We may take 
it, then, that as a rule, the floors used by the 
ancients presented a general mass of pleasing 
ornamentation, with just so much colouring 


general effect when used throughout the area of 
a large church. If we come down to later times | 
amongst the works of the Medizval architects | 
here and abroad, we get the same succession of | 
subdued half-tints, however deep in tone they | 
may be. 

The actual mosaics, such as those used | 
anciently, were little enough employed, either 
here or in France, in large masses. We havea 
kind of mosaic in the incised stones so often 
found, in France especially ; but in general these 
were laid down in detached slabs, without any 
particular reference to the general effect. One 
of the most noted of these is that to the memory 
of the architect of Rheims Cathedral, which 
remains there perfect. 

But there is another specimen at S. Remi, in 
the same town, filling up the whole of one chapel, 
or the general floor of it, showing its use in a more 
comprehensive way. This flooring is of stone, 
inlaid with lead, in various geometrical patterns, 
filled in with Christian symbols, &c., so that the 
general tone of colouring was very sombre in- 
deed. Of somewhat of the same kind of effect 
were the very elegant pavements used in Italy, 
though at a later date. 

These are simply composed of black and white 
marbles, inlaid in the most elegant patterns,— 
sometimes of figures, sometimes of scrollwork, a 
little sparkle being given to them by a few spots 
of red here and there : at the Baptistery and other 
edifices in Florence, also at Sienna and many 





as would serve as a sort of base for any deco- 
ration on the walls, but without being at all 
obtrusive in itself. 

_ With the architects of the early Christian 
times, those to whom are due the great basilican 
churches of Rome, Ravenna, &c., we get an 
altogether different class of paving,—I mean 
the Alexandrine. This seems to derive its name 
both from the emperor (Alexander) who intro- 
duced it into Rome, in the third century, and 
from the place whence he derived it, viz., Alex- 
andria. It had been, no doubt, used in the 
East long before, and by the Pagans; but is so 
commonly found in the Christian churches, that 


other noted churches, are very admirable speci- 
mens found. 

This work has, of course, none of the richness 
of the Alexandrine paving, and its beauty de- 
pends upon the elegance of the outlines only. 

It is altogether different with the paving used 
more particularly by the English Medisval 
architects. Their deep red and white glazed 
tiles are too well known to need description. 

But you all know that, however bright these 
pavements would seem to be, judging from the 
description only of their colours, they really were 
only of a rich neutral tone ; there was no bright 


splendour of the material, however beautiful 
or costly. 

That this feeling weighed with the ancients is 
most certain; and in the majority of cases pre- 
served to us, the remains of their palaces or 
mansions have been found precious, not because 
of the costliness, but of the artistic beauty of 
their adornments. In England we have few 
vestiges left, only a part or so, in general, of 
decorated wall-surfaces above the pavements. 
But in Italy, in Pompeii, and Rome especi- 
ally, there are vastly many which, year by year, 
are increasing in number. 

From these we know that the houses of the 
Romans or Thesian Greeks (as those of Pompeii 
were) had the natural colour of the pavements 
altogether carried off and subdued by the most 
vivid artificial colouring that can be imagined. 

The walls and columns alike were covered 
with the beautifully delicate white crystalline 
plaster, which surpassed the very marble itself 
in absolute purity of whiteness. And this plas- 
ter was then marked and divided into panels, 
and covered with delicate ornament in the most 
brilliant and powerful colours that have been 
ever used. 

Colours were used not as mere auxiliaries to 
heighten the general effect of a more quiet 
general tint, but in large broad masses, edged 
round with borders of tints deeper but just as 
bold ; and, where the mansion or the room was 
of a more ornate class, set off with a border or a 
centre piece which embodied the dreams of 
their elegant but licentious theology, and in 
forms of very loveliness. But all this was very 
superficial and fading. A damp wall, a piece of 
imperfect plaster, could wreck the finest fresco ; 
and the ancients then brought to bear upon 
their wall decoration the same kind of work 
which they used more coarsely, though effec- 
tively, in their pavements. ‘ 

Thus we arrive at the use of wall mosaics, of 
which we have many remains of exceeding 
beauty. They have been found in situ, as for 
example, in the walls of Cicero’s villa, at man- 
sions at Pozzerode, &c. The beautiful execution 





artificial colouring beyond the richness which 





it is almost identified with them. We havea 


the deep yellow glaze gave, and the whole sur- 


of these may be imagined by comparing them 
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with those of the modern brooches and other 
small pictures in mosaic. The ancient decora- 
tions, of the walls were scarcely so delicate as 
these, yet yielded but little to those at Adrian’s 
villa at Tivoli, where the heads of the figures were 
not more than two inches high, and beantifully 
clear; and in several specimens in the Vatican 
Museum, the musaic of Masks, for example, 
the work is, perhaps, as beautiful as is to be 
found in any other, ancient or modern. One 
well-known mosaic, that of Pliny’s doves, 
which bas a world-wide fame and has been 
copied thousands of times, though of very small 
pieces, is not equal to the modern; but it is, 
nevertheless, a fine work of art. The precise 

ition in which these mosaics was placed is 
not known. We may imagine, with great de- 
gree of probability, that they were used mach 
ag our pictures formerly were, when they were 

i to fill up particular panels in a room, so 
as to form part of its genera] architectural effect, 
before the altogether modern fashion appeared 
of hanging them, hap-hazard, on the mere sur- 
face of the walls, unconnected in design with 
them and with each other. In the descriptions 





left to us it is clear that they were considered 
(as they themselves would be sufficient to prove) 


as pictures or other such works of art are) 


| 


with us. 

We may guess their effect from that of the 
mosaic pictures of more modern times, which | 
now decorate S. Peter’s, at Rome. These are | 
so admirably copied in oil paintings (the Con- | 
fession of S. Jerome being one of the most 
noted), that it is only when a bright reflection 
ig thrown upon them that their mosaic work- 
mapship is, unless quite close, detected. Yet 
the little bits of tessere are, in the drapery, 
seldom less than } in. square, and in the more 
delicate parts seldom more than } in.; and I am 
not quite sure that some of the most delicate of 
the Medizval mosaics are not equal to them. 
There are some in S. Cosmo e Damiano, and in S. 
Giovanni Laterano, which approach very nearly 
to it, at least. The surface is rubbed to a per- 
fectly even face, the joints made as close as pos- 
sible, and the whole resolved into a surprising 
imitation of an oil-painting. It certainly has, 
too, @ depth which only natural materials, 
polished, can give; quite different from that 
given by a mere superficial varnish. But, giving 
this work the utmost credit possible, it has little 
more effect than that of a painted panel, utterly 
inferior in splendour of elevation to what we 
know as the gold mosaics, and is easily brought 
into unison with the rest of the building, by 
gilding, bold shadows, or other accessories of an 
ordinary kind. The ceilings of St. Peter's, 
which harmonize admirably with these mogaics, 
are deeply coffered, the ground is gilt, the orna- 
menis raised in white, and there is no colour 
whatever. Of course, such expensive work as 
this was not likely to be very common, and in 
most of the Basilican churches decoration of a 
much more simple kind was resorted to. Fresco, 
or distemper colouring, was that most used; 
and when we take into account the shadows, 
&c., of the walls, to which I have before alluded, | 
it will easily be seen that pavement of the sub, | 
dued tints employed could well harmonise with | 
it; and so, in fact, it is found. But as my | 
subject is the more expevsive kind of mosaics, I 
resume the consideration of them only. 

With the Byzantines we get some splendid 
examples of mosaic decoration. In no instance 
are they better shown than in the splendid work 
of our friends, Mr. Pullan and M. Texier. The 
pavements and wall linings were much as I have 
before described, and I need not dwell upon 
them. But they introduced, likewise, some 
kinds of inlaid work, not used, seemingly, before. 
It is found at 8S. Sefia, S. Vitale, S. Mare, 
and other Byzantine works, and consists in 
slightly relieving a pattern in marble, and filling 
up the ground with coloured cement,—the in- 
cised work, in fact, of our times. But the class 
of work with which the Byzantines were the 
most identified was the glass mosaic. 

This was certainly used by the Romans, but it 
could have been so only partially,as the fragments 
arerare. Itwasof two kinds. That most commonly 
used, and to which I shall allude more particu- 
larly directly is composed of fragments of glass 
of various and irregular size, usually on a glass 
ground, and another made up likewise of small 
pieces of glass of the most vivid colour, arranged 
always in geometrical patterns (such as are used 
in Indian decorative mosaic work to the present 
day), put together with the greatest care, the 
edges being very true and the joints close, Of 
this I speak first. 


colouring known. It is built in the form of a 


| where richness of effect is required. 





Now it is clear that such vivid colouring re- | 


quires the greatest care in its use, and as it isvery 
tempting for its intrinsic beauty, it will be 
necessary to study a little how it really was used 
by those the most accustomed to it. a 

So far as my recollection extends (for this 
paper has been a hurried one), it was used, with 
very few exceptions, for walls and columns in 
situations close to the eye, and these very spar- 
ingly indeed,— merely to heighten up some 
general mass of colour with lines of exceeding 
brilliancy, much as we use now the strongest 
or brightest colours for pieking out a cornice or 
for a contrast with the general light tinting of a 
wall. 

Two of the best examples which I had handy 
[ give you, viz., the famous Ambo of 8. Lorenzo at 
Rome, and the interior of the Castello di Zisa at 
Palermo. The first is formed of richly-coloured 
marbles as a ground-work, surrounded and set 
off with a framework, as it were, of the glass 
mosaics, which are twisted likewise, in the most 
graceful way, round the marble stand for the 
Paschal candle. 

The Castello di Zisa was built by the Saracens, 
and is one of the most exquisite examples of 


cross, the centre part having been originally 
open, and the arms arched over with the well- 
known honeycomb ornament. Opposite the en- 
trance a little stream of water barst out from 
the side and floor in an ornamental channel 
through the paving, which is of marble. 

In this paving occurs the only use, so far as I 
call to mind, of the glass mosaics in such a 
position, They form a slight edging to the little 
channel, and, by contrast with the changing tints 
of the water as it reflects the sky, this has a charm- 
ing effect. But its brilliancy in such a position 





‘have a direct light in contrast with it, and 





makes it very difficult to harmonize it with the 
walls or to prevent their effect being sacrificed | 
to it. I look upon this pretty sammer-house (for | 
it was so on a large scale) as being as much 
worth study as almost any piece of work I know. 





We have not, of course, the same precious mate- 
rials to work with, but we may produce the same | 
sort of contrast in other ways. The walls are 
lined with marble, and at each angle is inserted | 
a small shaft with a beautifully carved capital. | 
This gave a bold effect above of light and shade. | 
Then the walis were divided into panels by 
narrow borders of the glass mosaic, and, in one 
part, more marked than the rest, over the 
fountain this mosaic was increased to a much 
greater width, so as to give dignity to that part. 
Then we have the delicate border, or the flat, 
even floor, kent down in point of decoration by 
the deeply-shadowed recesses and the angle 
columns, and sustained by the beautiful mosaics 
in the panels. The Saracens, we may assume, 
had decorated the honeycomb in theirusual gorge- 
ous way ; and if this decoration remained (as no 
doubt it did) when the mosaics and the columns 
were added (in the eleventh century), it is im- 
possible to imagine a more exquisite piece of 
colouring, or one more usefal as a study in cases 


Before I come to the mosaic of all, the gold 
mosaic commonly used in the Mediseval basi- 
licas, I must just allude to a class seldom much 
noticed, but of a very gorgeous kind, viz., the 
Renaissance mosaics of Palermo, used exclu- 
sively for walls, 

These are one mass of seroll-work, flowers, 
fruit, figures, &c., all in colours, and so far like 
what is now known as the Florentine inlaid 
mosaics, but the Palermo ones are not flat. 
Their more prominent parts are raised 
strongly in relief, and the effect of light on the 
bright polished and coloured marble gives a 
wonderful richness and brilliancy. §o rich, in 
fact, is the effect, that the most vivid colouring 
and utmost amount of gilding to the roofs are 
quite unable to harmonize with it. 

This class of work is, so far as I am aware, 
quite peculiar to Sicily. The most noted ex- 
amples are in Palermo, in the churches of the 
Jesuits and S. Caterina. 

Now I come to the use of the glass mosaics, 
generally known now with us as the gold mo- 
saics from their ordinary ground of gold. But 
this is not at all invariable. That at S. Cor- 
tanza, p. ¢., is white; one at S. Prassede, dark 
blue; 8. Pudenziana, a neutral tint ; but these 
are supposed to be by Italian, not Byzantine 
artists, This beautiful kind of decoration has 
now been fairly revived, and a good deal of 
work done in it. I wish, therefore, to consider 
the question of its ordinary position in Medize- 
val times, and the way in which it was worked 





and contrasted with the decorations of the walis., 
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As to ita position, we may take ib as the 
nary rule not to put ib so upon the walls 
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to bring it near to the eye at all. 
The glass mosaic of Medimval times 
essentially a decoration, and not a series of 


ig 


delicate representation of any object, animate or 
inanimate. There was no effort to conceal the 
roughness and irregularity of the bits of glass, 
nor of their joints; but they were so far 

ond the reach of the eye that these pecn. 
liarities should not be offensive, and then the 
ria peered: ser weemrtate 6 “te. 
tional style, producing masses. illiant colour, 
toned down by the absence of any glaring light, 

There were some exceptions to this latter, 
At Monreale, S. Maria Maggiore at Rome, the 
two churehes of 8. Apollinare at Ravenna, 
Mare’s at Venice, &c., we find the mosaics 
directly upon the walls, exposed to a 
glaring light. 


Ee 


No colouring of any kind could stand 
this; and at Palermo, Monreale, and 8. Mare’s 
especially, « subduing of the light, such as a 
neutral grisaille-glass would give, seemed in- 
i We have one grand instance of 
wall mosaic in 8. Sofia, at Constantinople. It 
covered there the whole surface of the wall, 
between and around the windows over the 
upper columns on the north and south sides, 
But then it is shown, almost for certain, that 
the ordinary clear glass was not used for these 
windows, but that the light through them was, 
in various ways, toned down, and must have 
been, when complete, about the finest instance 
in existence. 

There is also another objection to the general 
use of the gold mosaics on walls, when exposed 
to the direct action of light. 

Their brilliancy is then so great that it is 
almost impossible (as I before pointed ont in 
the case of the Renaissance mosaics of Palermo) 
to carry off their effect by any ceiling decoration 
short of such mosaics themselves; while the ex- 
pense of such a finish would be, in most cases, 
ont of the question. 

At S. Maria Maggiore at Rome, and & 
Apollinare in Classem, Ravenna, the figures on 
the wall-mosaics are very small (in 5S. Maria 
Maggiore not, I think, 2 ft. high), and the whole 
of the mosaics up at a great height, and wader 
the clearstory windows. The roof of 8. Maria 
Maggiore is deeply coffered, carved, coloured, 
and profusely gilt, and thus carries off very fairly 
the mosaics on the wall. 

But at Monreale, and the Chapel Royal, 
Palermo, they cover the whole surface under, 
above, and between the windows, both to the 
nave and aisles. They are beautifully designed 
and arranged. Those to the aisles are only used, 
as I have remarked was the usual plan, far above 
the line of the eye, the walls beneath being de- 
corated in the most artistic way, with marble 
panels, laid out with delicate geometrical mosaics. 

The columns to the aisles were also of 
marble, so that the eye was. skilfully led up by 
a series of extremely rich decorations of various 
kinds, from the pavement to the roof. 
There the mosaics stopped, and the result 
is that the roofs, though decorated in the richest 
manner, quite fail to continue, satisfactorily, the 
richness of the walls. But when the mosaics 
are used on the places where they are most 
usually found, viz., the soffites of arches and 
filling in the semi-domes of the apsidal ends so 
common in Italy, we recognize at once their 
fitness and their beanty. 

The subdued light under which they are seen 
gives to them a depth and richness of tone 
unknown to them im any other, whilst the 
gradual curve from the wall to the ceiling leads 
the eye pleasingly on to the very summit of the 
building. 

In such a position as this the glass mosaics, a6 
architectural decorations, are supreme. In some 
few cases the apsidal ends are pierced with 
windows, and thus the same. objection applies a8 
to the walls. 

Apart, however, from the position, there are 
some special considerations connected with the 
treatment of these mosaics, which are of the 
greatest consequence in designing them. _ 

They are ali of one kind of workmanship— 
some more rude or more delicate than others ; 
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but all, nevertheless, worked in a similar 


way. 

Bat their artistic treatment is very different. 
In some cases, as the apse mosaics at S. 
Cecilia at Rome, which have the figures all 
round and the row of lambs, as usual beneath, 
there is no shading to the figures, and the folds 
of the dress are indicated by lines only. In this 
instance the whole work is coarse, the eyes of 
the figures large and staring, and the whole 
seems done by careless or inferior workmen. 
The same is the case in 8. Prassede at Rome. 

But it does not follow that such work need be 
badly done, and in some cases where bold 
effects are wanted probably the use of the single 
lines would be the most effective. In the Italian 
work, however, this plan was seldom adopted. 

Take some of the most noted, as 8. Puden- 
ziana. The apse mosaics there are equal in free- 
dom of outline, clearness, and shading to any of 
the Renaissance ones in the dome of St. Peter’s. 
The same with those of 8. Maria, in Traste- 
vere; 80, too, with those of 8. Chrisagono, where 
there is a mosaic almost equal in beauty to the 
ancient Roman, the pieces of glass being only 
one-eighth or se square. But then they were 
almost always designed strictly as decorative 
works. But with regard to pictorial effect, there 
was no violent action with the figures. Hach 
one was designed in a statuesque position, and 
stood freely and unencumbered out from 
background of gold, around which there was 
also commonly taken a rich border of gold and 
colour. As exceptional cases in point of treatment 
may, perhaps, be mentioned the above-named 
SS. Padenziana, and 8. Vitale. There the 
figures are arranged in a more artistic way 
than usual; but there is an archaic formality 
about the whole which prevents its being pic- 
torial. The whole effect was, in fact, in ad- 
mirable keeping with the formal geometrical 
patterns of the floors, and designed on very | 
much the same general idea as the mosaic glass | 
of our best windows. 

Then, again, the colours were always of the 
vivid tints which one usually thinks to be an 
absolute characteristic of these glass mosaics. 

In many cases it was quite the opposite. « At 
§. John Lateran, S. Clemente (thirteenth cen- 
tury), 8. Cosmo e Damiano, and others, the 
colours were either faint or in quite half tints. 
in fact, with mosaics, as with every other kind 
of decorative colouring, one can lay down no 
absolute general rule. 

A depth of colour that would be quite suit- 
able to the richness of one edifice would look 
altogether glaring and out of place in another ; 
and with mosaics, as with everything else, special 
study is required in order to make sure of their 
proper use. 

Now all these works were of the earlier times 
of art. The latest that I have quoted was, I 
think, of the thirteenth century. 

It was revived and continued by the Renais- 
sance architects, and we have some very grand 
works indeed left by them. The comparison of 
their mode of treatment with that of their pre- 
decessors is a most valuable one. 

You will bear in mind that the early works 
did not affect to be in any way more than artis- 
tic decorations. There was little action in the 
figures, and the whole arrangement was, if I 
may so say, geometrical. The Renaissance 
architects worked in an entirely different way. 
They designed their mosaics much as they did 
their pictures. 

The figures, instead of being isolated, were 
often massed together in groups, the i 
contrasting thus with each other in place of 
with the gold ground. It is so in many of the 
amosaices of S. Mare’s, at Venice. They date from 
the sixteenth century, and are admirable in point 
of execution, the outlines and the work as good 
as in any other instance of the same kind, 
‘ancient or modern. As pictures they are excel- 
lent ; but in contrast with the old works, simply 
viewed as giving a decorative effect to the grand 
old church, they fail utterly. 

It was not the case with all the work of 
this date. At 8. Mare’s, the ceiling of the 


sacristy, which is arranged in geometrical pat-| bywo 


terns on a gold ground, is singularly effective ; 
80, too, are the gold mosaics in the spandrel of 
S. Peter’s. These are treated in quite a differ- 
ent way from that now being tried at 8. 
Paul's, the centre being filled up in each case 
with a circle, in which is one large head. The 
rest is of gold, and the whole effect very much 
like that of the early mosaics. 

With this latest, perhaps, of the grand series 





of decoration, which forms the subject of this 


sketch, it may wellend. Nothing as a decora- 
tion can be grander. Nothing in ‘able hands and 
with careful study more effective. But it re- 
quires study to understand its use and talent to 
apply it. Like all instances of the use of vivid 
colours, the least mistake in its application will 
produce discordance. But when its use is 
thoroughly understood, I believe that no such 
aid to the beauty of our buildings was ever in- 
vented, short, of course, of the absolute handi- 
craft of the scalptor and the painter, before 
whose work all other appliances in the artistic 
working of our art must give way. 








CONVERSAZIONE: INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


Tue Conversazione of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on Monday evening last was 
well managed, and passed off agreeably and 
successfully. Mr, William Tite, M.P., the presi- 
dent, received the guests, and there was a very 
large attendance, imcluding many ladies. 
Pictures, carvings, photographs, and glass, 
afforded matter for conversation up-stairs ; and 
the band of the Coldstream Guards down-stairs 
very pleasantly stopped it at intervals. Deco- 
ration and industrial art were represented by 
seme specimens of Salviati’s mural mosaics and 


Hence I believe arise to a great degree all that 
agitation about shorter hours and higher pay- 
ment, about less work and greater remuneration. 
Hence the determined efforts of the trades’ 
unions to put the good and bad workman upon 
the same footing. The good workman is inde- 
pendent of trades’ unions; he can secure com 
stant employment and the best wages without 
any assistance from them. Trades’ unionism is 
too often the instrument by which the inferior 
and half-qualified workman strives to put himself 
upon an equal footing with his more highly 
qualified neighbour, and, as a general rule, I 
believe trades’ unions discourage superior excel- 
lence, and strive to retain all in a state of 
unhealthy mediocrity. 

I suspect, however, that it will be a more 
beneficial employment to examine into our own 
failings rather than to occupy ourselves longer 
| with those of our neighbours. Are there no 
| imperfectly educated architects? Are we all 
animated by the same high motives, and aiming 
| at the same worthy ends? Do architects dwell 
| together in charity and brotherly love, and are 
|'we all prepared frankly to say, “ Palmam qui 
| meruit ferat ?”’ Iam afraid it is not se. With 
| us, as with other classes, there is the same hast- 
| ing to be rich, the same confidence that the race 
| will be to the swift and the battle to the strong, 
| the same sacrifice of much that is worthy and 
noble to mere temporary convenience or expedi- 











Venetian table-glass, as well as by examples of ency. We often forget that to secare the golden 


furniture and cabinet-work, some designed by 
Mr. Seddon, and other specimens by Mr. Charles 
L. Eastlake. 

Amongst those present, we recall thenamesof Sir 
Henry Holland, Sir F. Grant, P.R.A., Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, M.P., Brigadier-General Lefroy, R.A., 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lane Fox, Commander Evans, 
R.N., the Hon. Ashley Ponsonby, Colonel W. 
Pinney, Admiral Sir George Back, Professor 
Adams, Dr. Hatfield, Professor Wheatstone, Pro- 
fessor Pistracci, Professor Kerr, Professor Willis, 
Mr. Cave Thomas, Mr. Sydney Smirke, R.A., the 
Rev. Oanon Jelf, Rev. B. Whitelocke, Dr. Druitt, 
Rev. B. Webb, Rev. C. B. Scott, Rev. B. F. 
James, Rev. C. Jackson, Mr. E. W. Cooke, R.A., 
Mr. C. F. Ha , Mr. Joseph Bonomi, Mr. 
J. G. Orace, Mr. C. Knight Watson, Mr. Frost, 
A.R.A., Mr. T, Landseer, Mr. Digby Wyatt, Mr. A. 
Waterhouse, Mr. Burges, Mr. W. White, secre- 
tary Royal Society, Mr. Godwin, Mr. Henry Baker, 
Mr. W. J. Thoms, Mr. F. Marrable, Mr. Garling, 
Mr. Hemans, Mr. E. Christian, Mr. Tarring, Mr. 
L. Collmann, Mr. Truefitt, Mr. W. Hawes, Mr. 
Sidney Godwin, Mr. F. R. Conder, Mr. Hansard, 
Mr. Roger Smith, Mr. Gambier Parry, Mr. Bury, 
Mr. Poynter, Mr. W. Papworth, Mr. Masey, Mr. 
J. W. Porter, Mr. J. Fahey, Mr. F. Wybard, 
Mr. John Gibson, Mr. C. Fowler, jun., Mr. Bate- 
man, Mr. W. L. Donaldson, Mr. E. Salomon, 
Mr. Teulon, Mr. L. Pocock, Mr. E. W. Tarn, 
Mr. Charles Martin, Mr. W. H. Black, Mr. Frost, 
Mr. R. K. Penson, Mr. D. Brandon, Mr. H. 
Jarvis, Dr. Barlow, Mr. Spiers, the Bishop of 
Dunedin, Archdeacon Hale, Mr. Harry Oliver, 
Mr. G. Mair, Mr. E. B. Lamb, Mr. N. Gould, 
Professor Donaldson, &c., &c. 








a 
MATTERS PROFESSIONAL IN SCOTLAND. 


At the closing meeting of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association, on the 19th inst., Mr. 
Beattie, the president, delivered an address. 
After reverting to the rapidity with which 
events now succeed each other, he said,—When 
everything else is driving forward at such a 
high-pressure rate, it is not to be wondered at 
that our own department should share in the 
general acceleration of speed. Accordingly, we 
find that to a large extent the good old paths 
are deserted, and that novelties, acrobatisms, 
and short cuts to fortune are very much in 
vogue. We find the spirit pervading the build- 
ing trades to a very great extent. 

Take the lowest di first, the hewers 
of wood,—what do we find? We find that ap- 
prenticeships have become a mere farce and 
rd. We find the youthful aspirant, instead 
of faithfally and laboriously serving out his six 
or seven years, hardly disposed to serve as many 
months, and then deserting bis master and 
seeking employment in some other place as an 
experienced workman. Like # well-known living 
engineer, who stated that it had cost a certain 
railway company 50,0001. sterling to teach him 
his business, the ranaway apprentice acquires a 
knowledge of his trade, very imperfect at the 
best, at the expense of his future employers. 


harvest the ice and snows of winter are quite as 
| essential as either the showers of apring or the 
, heats of summer, and that slow and steady pro- 
| gress is more to be depended upon than those 
brilliant bursts which may for a moment dazzle 
the eyes of men, but disappear again with equal 
rapidity. An important point for all young 
architects to keep in view is the large extent to 
which their professional education is dependent 
‘upon themselves. It has been well remarked 
that self-cultare is always the most permanent 
and the best, and it is peculiarly so in our pro- 
fession. In an office the young architect can 
never acquire much more than the reguisite 
technical skill. All else must be acquired by his 
own exertions; and I suspect he will find, before 
he has finished, however different the vulgar idea 
/upon the subject may be, that mere technical 
skill in drawing is the least part of his profes- 
sional knowledge. I consider this association a 
most valuable adjunct and assistance to our 
_architectural education. Here, meeting after 
meeting, we have the most varied subjects 
brought under our notice, and opportunity 
afforded for discussing them. I would urge 
_ strongly upon the younger members the import- 
;ance of their favouring us with papers. I can 
assure them that the party most benefited by a 
paper is always the individaal writing it. Do 
,not always choose the subject you are most 
| familiar with; rather sometimes take a subject 
that you are ignorant of, but are desirous of ac- 
quiring a thorough acquaintance with. Take 
this for your subject, set systematically about 
| acquiring all information you can in regard to 
| it, and I will guarantee that, before your paper 
is finished, the knowledge you have acquired 
will be fixed in your memory and impressed 
upon your mind in a way that nothing else will 
do. Writing a paper systematizes, and, as it 
were, focusses our information. 

I would also strongly urge the younger mem- 
bers to take part in the discussions. 1 am sure 
that they will afterwards find the benefit of it. 
In the course of busimess an architect is often 
called upon to explain a design or some other 
matter to a body of gentlemen,—it may be a 
charch committee, it may be a town council, it 
may be a public meeting; but on any such occa- 
sion the young architect will find the facility of 
expressing himself clearly and to the point which 
he has acquired at our meetings will be of great 
value. It is, to a great extent,a mere matter of 
practice, and nothing looks more absurd than to 
see an educated man, who can talk well and 
even eloquently to a single hearer, stuttering 
and stammering when he has to address either 
half a dozen or half a hundred auditors. 

There is asubject which, during the past year, 
has been brought formally under the notice of 
the Architectural Institute of Scotland, and also 
of our own Association, by the Bdinburgh Master 
Builders’ Society, namely, the subject of measur- 
ing the quantities of work, whether from plans 
or otherwise. I believe that it is high time that 
attention was turned to this point. The present 
state of affairs is a most anomalous one, @ 
should not be allowed to continue. The present 
condition of the measurers is much like that of 
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the Israelites in the days of the Judges, when 
every man did that which seemed right in his 
own eyes. Every town,—and, indeed, I may 
say, every measurer, has his own peculiar system, 
and in some poict or other is sure to differ from 
all his brethren. This is most unfair, both to the 


builder and to the employers. Measurers vary 


so much in their way of measuring and report- 
ing, that unless the contractor is familiar with 
the particular measurer’s system, he is not safe, 
and may make most egregious blunders in the 
pricing of the works. I consider that there ought 
to be some fixed system from which no measurer 
could depart. 

As the subject of measuring has not, I believe, 
been before brought under your notice, I will 
describe briefly a few of the discrepancies in 
measuring which occur to me. I may mention 
that in England measurements are generally 
much more detailed and dissected than in Scot- 
land. In mason work, for example, English 
surveyors measure the work upon the beds and 
joints of hewn stones. In measuring mason work 
in Edinburgh, the whole stone work is first taken 
as rubble, and then the hewn work is measured 
in detail, the taking it as rubble being under- 
stood to be for the building of it. The surface 
work upon one side of all external rubble-walls 
is generally given as a separate quantity, but 
sometimes not. In some primitive parts of the 
country I believe they sometimes even do not 
separate the hewn work, but give a slump mea- 
surement of so many roods or yards, as the case 
may be, of ashlar-faced rubble stone wall, at a 
certain thickness. 

Even in the measurement of rubble work there 
are many discrepancies. Some reduce all rubble 
work to 2 ft. thick, while others state the actual 
quantity at each thickness. Some deduct only 
through-going openings, and make no deduction 
for presses, fire-places, or recesses. Some give 
no scontions or rough corners for the inside of 
windows, doors, presses, &c., while others care- 
fully take all these. Some measure scontions 
lineal and some superficial. Some measure 
safety-arches in rubble walls by the lineal foot, 
some superficial, the soffit, while others super- 
ficial the extreme of the arch. 

In measuring hewn work there are many 
variations. In Scotland all hewn stones, 12 in. 
thick and under are superficialled, and all above 
that thickness are cubed. In England all stones 
over 3 in. thick are cubed. In measuring ashlar 
some measurers merely superficial the surface, 
while others add in all the ingoings of the window 
and doors, and allow at all internal angles for 
the bond of the ashlar into the wall. Some in- 
clude sills, linths, corners, &., in the ashlar, 
while others state these separately by the lineal 
foot. Beds and joints are not measured here, 
while in England the labour upon them is super- 
ficialled. 

Some Scottish surveyors give the stone in cor- 
nices, strings, &c., separately either in cube or 
lineal measure, and then in a separate quantity 
the labour on the face. Others slump the whole 
together, and state so many feet of cornice, stone 
a certain size, and labour a certain girth. The 
first is obviously the more accurate way, as, in 
the second case, the dimensions being taken 
along the extreme projection of the cornice, a 
false idea is given of the quantity of stone, all 
stones at angies being measured both ways. 
Some surveyors in measuring steps take them on 
the clear, while others add in for the wall-hold ; 
but there appears to be no fixed allowance for 
this, which ought properly to vary with the 
length of the step. In England, when work is 
more than 40 ft. from the ground, I believe an 
extra charge is made per cubic foot for hoisting. 

In measuring brickwork in Scotland, it is 
generally superficialled atthe various thicknesses, 
and stated by the yard. In England, on the 
other hand, it is reduced to a standard thick- 
ness of a brick and a half, and stated in statute 
rods of 5} yards square. Facings and dress- 
ings are taken by the superficial foot. 

In carpenters’ work there are also variations 
in the modes of measurement. Some surveyors 
in the case of framed timber roofs take the ex- 
treme length of the timbers over the tenons, 
while others measure the apparent length. Some 
in the case of wall-plates and door standards 
measure the bilgate, and add them into the 
quantity, while others do not. 

In measuring roofs some make an allowance 
in the superficial quantity of 18 in. broad, at 
all cuttings for valleys, while others super- 
ficial the actual surface, and state the cuttings 
lineal. In Scotland superficial measurements 
in carpenters’ work are given by the yard; 


but in England flooring, roofing, &c., is given by 


the square of 100 ft. superficial. In measuring 
doors with special mouldings or ornamental 
work, some measurers merely superficial the 
door, and say see drawing; while others first 
superficial the door as plain square framed, and 
give the mouldings or ornamental works sepa- 
rately, carefully girthing them. 

In measuring slaters’ work in Scotland, sur- 
veyors give an allowance of 9 in. for all cuttings, 
both sides of centre gutters, valleys, and peands 
being taken, while in England the allowance 
is 6 in. 

In the measurement of plaster-work Scottish 
surveyors take the ceilings from wall to wall, 
while in England they deduct one projection of 
the cornice. Scottish surveyors take the plaster 
on walls from the top of grounds to the ceiling, 
while in England they take from top of grounds 
to foot of cornice, or a little above. In Scotland 
all mitres of cornices above four in a room are 
considered extra, while in England a mitre is 
allowed for every 10 ft. of cornice. 

I have only mentioned a few of the more 
obvious differences in the way of measuring 
which occur to me. There are many other 
‘variations in minor matters. I believe the cause 
|is that measuring is in a sort of transition state 
|just now. The old measurers formerly used to 
‘have all sorts of absurd allowances, but at length 
|a strong reaction took place against these, and I 
| believe just now things are in a somewhat con- 
| fused state, not having got settled down again. 
| There is, therefore, great reason why architects 
|should interest themselves in the matter, and 
|get a system of measurement based upon 
|equitable principles brought into general use. 
| They will not have such an opportunity again, 
}and this is my reason for calling your attention 
to a matter which is of general importance to the 
' profession. 
| In the last paper read before this Society the 
| Paris Exhibition was alluded to, and the paucity 
|of prizes awarded to English exhibitors noticed 
| with regret. The question was also asked, did 
‘not this go to prove that we are not an artistic 
| people? I very much fear that this is the truth. 
|I have read carefully the evidence of several 
| Englishmen of eminence who were connected 
| with our former Exhibitions, and who have visited 
_the Paris Exhibition, either in an official capacity 
| or otherwise, and they are almost unanimous in 
| expressing the conviction that in many depart- 
| ments we are far behind our continental rivals, 
|and that we have not made nearly such rapid 
| advances as they have done within the last few 
years. Dr. Lyon Playfair, who was one of the 
| principal jurors at the Paris Exhibition, expresses 

among others these opinions, and ascribes our 
/ want of progress to several causes. He says 
| that our workmen have not the same facilities as 
they have on the Continent for acquiring an 
artistic education. He considers that this want 








|of proper training is a great drawback to our 
| onward progress. He also states that we have 
| been much kept back by the constant strikes 


and disputes between employers and employed, 
and denounces the disgraceful regulations of the 
trades’ unions, preventing good tradesmen work- 
ing to the full extent of their powers, and 
appointing a maximum quantity offwork beyond 
which they may not go. 

I believe myself that the early training has 
most to do with the matter; and that if our 
young art workmen were properly trained, and 
were surrounded afterwards by as many objects 
of artistic skill as they have on the Continent, 
the result would be a very different one. In 
Scotland we are peculiarly ill off in these re- 
spects. Not only are we very deficient in the 
means of training, but also, in consequence of 
the Presbyterian mode of church government 
and worship general throughout the land, that 
highest and noblest development of art—namely, 
ecclesiastical art—has, until a very recent date, 
been not only neglected, but intentionally and of 
purpose discouraged. Presbyterianism has much 
to answer for in this respect. 

In commentirg upon the recent revival of 
art in the sister country, I think Mr. Henderson 
omitted to notice one of the most powerful 
agents which has been at work, not only in 
causing a shaking among the dry bones of art 
generally, but peculiarly in reviving the practice 
of Gothic architecture. Whatever its opponents 
may have to say of it in a religious point of view, 
there is no doubt that so far as the artistic de- 
velopment of the nation is concerned, what is 
generally known as the ritualistic movement in 
the Church of England, has been of inestimable 


tical architecture, and along with it to all the 
cognate ornamental arts—such as metal work, 
painted decoration, encaustic tiles, wood carving, 
mosaics, organ building, &c., which can hardly 
be overrated. It would be well, I consider, if 
both our clergy and our laity had a little more 
of that spirit which has animated the supporters 
of this movement in England. There nothing ig 
considered too good or too precious for the house 
of God. There is still to be seen the same 
spirit of love and sacrifice which eighteen cen. 
turies ago inspired the repentant sinner to anoint 
her Master’s feet with precious ointment, and 
wash them with her tears. Cavillers still say 
now as then, Why this waste? Can ye not pray 
as well in plainer edifices? Is our worship not 
to be im spirit and in truth? Are there no poor 
to be relieved ? no heathens to be converted ? 
Such arguments are better replied to by deeds 
than words; and when we find that those who 
are most zealous in the matter of church archi. 
tecture and church decoration are also those who 
do most to relieve the miserable, to feed the 
poor, to convert the ignorant, we consider their 
conduct needs no further defence. The savour 
of that precious ointment has, as our Lord fore. 
told, during the long ages which have since 
elapsed spread over the whole world, enshrining 
in the hearts of all the memory of that loving 
deed; and we doubt not that those whose zea] 
and affection for their Master have led them to do 
many things which may appear extravagant or 
even superstitious, in the eyes of a Sadducean 
age, will yet compare favourably with others, 
whose colder love and fainter zeal never lead 
them to step astray from the orthodox path, and 
that these deeds of love and reverence may here- 
after find gentler judgment than on earth is 
given. 








NOTES FROM THE CHAMP DE MARS.* 


Tue Swiss annexe is a spacious erection, 

entered by a handsome flight of steps, and is 
arranged in five compartments, appropriated 
severally to oil-paintings, water-colours, en- 
gravings, and soon. In the frieze of the centre 
portion appear the names,— M. Herian, 8. 
Gessner, J. Pradier, L. Robert, H. Holbein, 
C. Maderno, D. Fontana, and F. Boromini, 
serving to show how much more the arts are 
indebted to Switzerland than is sometimes sup- 
posed. Amongst the architectural drawings 
within the main building is seen the design of 
this annexe, from which is learnt that the archi- 
tect was M. F. Jaeger, who also designed the 
screen of the Swiss section. The central, and most 
important, compartment in the annexe contains 
the oil-paintings; it is lofty, and decorated in the 
deep-toned richly-coloured style peculiar to Swiss 
interiors. In a hasty walk through this gallery, 
a beautiful landscape by Meuron irresistibly 
arrested my progress,—a “ Vue prise de Miirren, 
canton de Berne,” a grand mountain-gorge, 
with a large bird poised high above the rocky 
bottom. 
Belgium has created a charming gallery for 
her pictures, in a spacious annexe. Wide steps 
lead up to an open vestibule paved with coloured 
cements in various patterns; the inner door- 
ways are draped with crimson cloth; and sta- 
tuary and coloured glass adorn the three sides ; 
the fourth being the open entrance-way. The 
interior of the building is divided longitudi- 
nally, by a wall, into two compartments; and 
these are subdivided into three bays by Corin- 
thian pilasters and columns of imitation green 
marble; the walls are light crimson, with an 
imitation marble dado of a deeper hue; and the 
floor is well boarded and cleanly swept. An 
iron rail protects the pictures from too close 
contact of eager gazers; the centre only of the 
ceiling is glass, muslined over; and handsome 
benches, covered with green velvet, and fringed 
round, invite the wearied sight-seer to rest, 
while he feeds his eyes and soul with the plea- 
sant subjects before him. 

Baugniet has three pictures, all charming: 1. 
“ Visite & la Veuve,” in which two darling com- 
forters—one in blue silk, with black and gold 
bernons, straw hat and white feather ; the other 
wearing a brown silk frilled pelisse, with scarlet 
hooded-cloak over—have come to console the 





poor widow and her three little children. 
The colouring in this, though so brilliant and 
vividly contrasted, is yet full of harmony and 
beauty. 2. “La Seconde Année,” a young 
mamma watching her sleeping baby. 3. “Un 











benefit. It has given an impulse to ecclesias- 


* Bee pp. 349, 374, 393, 409, 427, 446, ante. 
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Réve aprés le Bal,” where a charming young 


creature has passed from her waking dream to 
her sleeping one, and is seen still in her ball- 
dress, with morning dawning and candles burnt 
out. 

Beaufaix, in his “Corps de Saint Etienne 
Martyr,” forgot that the process of stoning to 
death must needs make wounds and bruises, 
even on a saint; besides which fact, stones 
around show evidence, in the patches of blood 
upon them, of the tragedy that has been enacted. 
Bossuet has some landscapes, which, for a 
wonder, are bright and sunny : continental land- 
scape painters usually ignore Phoebus altogether. 
“Vue générale de Malaga,” besides its pleasant 
sunshine, has some nice ripply water ; and the 
old “‘ Eglise Mozarabe prés de Saragosse,” and 
“ Aqueduc Romain, Cordoue,” are especially 
interesting relics of the past. Campotosto’s 
“Un Coin heureux” is nice, but somewhat in- 
distinct when viewed close; and Clay’s “ Calme 
plat,” translated “dull weather” in English in the 
catalogue, is very pleasing; but Marie Collart’s 
“Un Verger,” with cow-grazing, is sadly dull and 
dingy. Dansaert’s “ Bon Serviteur”’ is natural : 
a family group, where the father, a footman in a 
gorgeous livery, has come to visit his wife and 
children, and is seen nursing his little baby. 
De Gronckel has “ Deux Portraits,” both admi- 
rable: one with black hair and moustache, and 
grey shortish beard; the other, an old gentle- 
manly head with close-cut hair and moustache. 
De Groux sends five pictures: “ Les Bourgeois 
de Calais devant Edouard III.,” in which the 
kneeling queen is monstrously long from the 
waist downwards. ‘“ L’Hospitalité,” a co 
scene, wherein some beggars are being fed with 
brown bread. “ L’Aumdéne,” a sadly depressing 





shines so brilliantly at the extremity of the 
avenue, should not have forgotten to peep and 
glint amongst the trees a little, for they do not 
stand so closely together as to exclude his rays, 
by any means. “Interior of Burnham Wood, 
England,” is capital, with its wondrously 
twisted old beeches; and “ Vue prise en Angle- 
terre; effet de Neige au Crépuscule,” with 
beech trees also, and hunter and dog screening 


Palais des Princes-Evéques a Liége,” with its well- 
known singular columns, like giant balustres, or- 
namented in parts with a sort of Greek honey- 
suckle, is interesting. Thomas, in his “ Vierge 
au Calvaire,” has given a strange and unaccount- 
able light around her, but her blue robe is fine. 
Still, is not her presence there apocryphal ? 
Christ bade his beloved disciple take her home 
ere the death-agony approached: moreover, the 





themselves behind a tree from the distant deer, 
is very English and truthful. 

Baron Henri Leys sends twelve of his re- 
markable pictures, several of them well known 
inEngland. “Le Bourgmestre Lancelot Van Ursel 
— la Garde bourgeoise pour la Défense 
de la Ville, 1542,” is a large canvas, crowded 
with figures. “L’Archiduc Charles, agé de 
16 am, prétant Serment 4 Anvers, 1515,” re- 
—y in fresco in the large hall of the 

hétel de ville, is an interesting work ; 
as is the “Pablication dans les Rues d’Anvers 
des Edits de Charles-Quint, introduisant I’Inqui- 
sition dans les Pays-Bas,”’ but which always 
seems to me a helpless and hopeless scene, too 
saddening to look upon. In “ Lather chez son 
Ami Lucas Cranach,” the head and dark beard 
of the latter are very fine; and “ Conciliabule 


crown of thorns is too thick and strong-looking. 

Tschaggeny, in his “Souvenir d’Afrique,” 
shows the shepherd in scarlet cloak and white 
head-gear in front of his flock of sheep, goats, 
and camels, leading and piping; and his “ Ma- 
donne entourée de Fleurs,’ representing an 
alto-relievo on gold diapered ground, is very 
charming. Van Kiersbilck, in “ Le Chevalier 
de Saint-Géry, Echevin de la Ville de Bruxelles, 
haranguant le Peuple du haut du perron de 
YHotel de Ville, 1407,” has painted his princi- 
pal solleretted figures too short and thick ; but 
“le peuple” is excellent. Van Kuyck has a 
capital “ Intérieur d’Ecurie, avec Chevaux,” and 
dogs and fowls, and a dear little stable-boy, all 
excellent. Van Lerins’s “ Portrait,” a fair little 
child in white, holding flowers, is very charming. 
Van Moers’ “ L’ile Saint-Georges 4 Venise ; 





da Temps de la Réforme,” painted 1857, is very 
admirable, especially the girl seated in the front, | 
which is like nature, rather than paint and 
canvas. 

Musin has one picture, and a very fine one,— 
“ Napoléon Ier..... visitant |’Escadre dans le | 


Crépuscule,” is good; and in “Intérieur de 
Eglise Saint-Marc A Venise : étude,” the sun 
seems to shine out as one gazes. 

Verlat has a good “ Vierge et I’ Enfant Jésus,” 
gui “ appartient 4 S.M. lImpératrice des Fran- 
gais;” and his “Au Loup,” belonging to the 





picture, in which soup is being distributed to 
some most miserable-looking objects. “ La| 
Visite du Médecin” and “Mort de Charles-| 
Quint,” he who introduced the Inquisition into the 
Low Countries: pity he didn’t die beforehand. 
De Knyff’s “Le Barrage du Moulin de Cham- 
pigny” is natural, but gloomy; but Delfosse’s 
* Conversation défendue”’ is admirable. A pretty | 
young girl and her lover hold the forbidden | 
conversation at the foot of the well-hole of a fine 
old carved oak staircase. She has a pansy— 
pense-y—in her left hand, while her right is | 
clasped between both those of her lover, who 
kneels on one knee at her feet: a bent grandam 
has come out from a room, and is peering over 
the handrail of the landing above, and her | 
attendant cat is descending the stairs: tableau | 
complet! De Schampheleer has some good 
stormy water in his landscapes; and “ Giboulée 


Port d’Anvers, le ler Mai, 1810:” the wind in | King of the Belgians, is very vigorous. A wolf 
the bulging sails, and the manner in which the has killed a lamb, apparently the property of a 
vessels sit on the brimming water, are admirably peasant family: on the alarm being given by 
represented. Pauwels’ “La Veuve de Van | his wife, the man has seized a pitchfork, 
Artevelde ’’ will be remembered with pleasure and has rushed upon the wolf, while the two 
from the Exhibition of 1862. After the massacre brave dogs assist, and, with the terrified girl, 
of Van Artevelde by the people of Ghent, the town complete the group. Willems has thirteen pic- 
being surrounded by enemies and reduced to the tures, mostly of small size, but all more or less 
greatest straits, the magistrates appealed for worthy of note. The “ Visite de Marie de Mé- 
assistamce to the patriotism of the citizens; and | dicis 4 Rubens A Anvers en 1663,” is the largest 
this noble lady, still in “ widow’s weeds” for her canvas, and is placed first on the list. The 
murdered Iasbemd, was among the first to, Queen has arrived on a white horse; Rubens is 
answer the appeal, by bringing out all the trea- seen leading her across the court-yard of his 
sures she gold and silver, and even house, over a scarlet cloth strewn with 
the most precious of al], her husband’s sword. flowers. His wife stands waiting to receive 
In “ Le Retour @es Proscrits du Dac d’Albe,”| her under the arcade, just advancing from 
also by Pauwels, the poor exiles are affectionately the shadow into the light, and a fine pea- 
met and greeted om landing by their relatives cock and hen add beanty and colour on one 
and friends. Quime@ax has a pleasant “ Vue prise | side, to balance the brilliant hues of the gay 
dans le ”’ a sunny middle-distance | dresses of the attendants on the other. In 
with foregrownd, aw#@ mountainous background, | “L’Anneau des Fiangailles,” a girl, in a wonderful 
in shade. Robbe's “Fleurs et Fruits” is white satin robe, receives the ring from a gallant 
good; but in his second picture, “ Fleurs,” he| in red cloak and hat with blue feather. “ La 
has not done justice to the honeysuckle, or else | Veuve” sits sadly and pensively, with an open 








de Juin, Environs de Gouda,” is effective. 


his specimen was a very different thing to what 


De Vriendt shows rich colouring in his “Saint we could show him in English hedges and 
Luc peignant la Madonne,” in which, however, | around rustic porches; and Robie, in “ L’Au- 
the P. R. B. mother and child are just like a|tomne,” has some capital fruits and sparrows. 


wooden group from an altar; the emblematic | 
lily is seen in bud and blossom. Dillens’ three | 
pictures are characteristic, to wit, “ Une Nooo | 
an Zuid, Beveland” (Zélande), in which the old 
grand’mére is the only sad and weeping guest 
among a joyous party ; “ Le Cordonnier Barbier, 
Zélande,”’ where a bright-faced country girl 
stands outside the shop wherein the shoemaker 
sits, and sticks up her foot on the sill of the 
window, through which he takes her measure 
for her new pair; and “Ordre et Désordre,” 
among skaters. Fourmois’ small-sized “‘ Moulin 
a Eau” has, of course, the proverbial gloomy 
sky ; Alexandre Francia, besides his good name, 
has a good picture borrowed from our Scotland,— 
“Loch Etive;” Hamman sends three pictures, 
“Les Dames de Sienne pendant le Siége de cette 
Ville en 1553,” wherein richly-dressed ladies are 
seen working at defences, and one poor thing in 
white satin robe looks sadly worn-out and tired 
to death, but will not give up;” “La Féte du 
Bucentaure;” and “L’Education de Charles- 
Quint: une Lecture d’Erasme,” where the queen- 
mother sits on a sort of throne, and he ina 
state-chair on her right. 

Jacob Jacobs has a large and singular picture, 
“Chute de Sarp sur le fleuve Glommen, Nor- 
wege,” where the clear brown water is seen 
swirling and eddying amongst piles and tangled 
heaps of wood, and wooden huts of the workers 
or watchers, and over and around all a magni- 
ficent storm-sky; Kindermans has a “ Pécherie 
en Ruines, sur la Semoy,” the scenery of which 
recalls that of Cliefden-on-the-Thames; and Pierre 
Kremer has chosen a charming subject in his 
“Daniel Seghers, célébre peintre de fleurs, 
tressant une guirlande qui doit lui servir de 
modéle.” 


Roffiden’s “Lac Lomonde, Ecosse,” is very 
good, with the steamer in the distance; but his 
‘“‘ Chaumiére dans la Campine” bears the almost 
universal stamp of gloominess. Eugéne Smits’ 
“La Bague Nouvelle, Costume de Féte de 
Nettuno, Etats Romains,” the bust of a hand- 
some Italian woman in a red jacket, contem- 
plating her new ring, is charming; as are 
Stallaert’s classic-looking pictures, “‘ La Balan- 
coire,” in which Cupid floats above the swinging 
girl, and helps to propel her; and “ Lesbie,” a 
Pompeian-looking girl, crying over a dead bird, 
with her attendant. 

Soubre’s “ Victor Pisani,” the Venetian admi- 
ral, receiving back his sword, and swearing to 
forget the injustice of which he had been the 
victim ;—his imprisonment, that is to say, for 
some slight reverse, after manifold successes 
against the Genoese, when his country is once 
more imperilled,—sets one thinking, “ What 
villains the nobles were in those days!” Some 
of Alfred Stevens’s little pictures are too like 
“le Petit Courrier des Dames’’ to have any 
especial interest ; but “ Pensive” is pretty, as 
also is ‘‘ Une Duchesse,” in her blue velvet high 
dress, her cloak slipping off, and holding a letter 
in her hand. Joseph Stevens, who would seem 
to be related to the above, giving the same 
address, indulges in the comic vein,—apes d 
as men, smoking and drinking. Doubtless these 
pictures are cleverly painted, but I hold the 
comic in art to be usually a mistake; when a 
thing of this kind has been once looked at and 
laughed at, no one cares to see it a second 
time. The same remark applies to grotesques 
in bronze, monstrosities and deformities, of 
which there are several specimens in the Champ 
de Mars and elsewhere. In “ Anciennes Maisons, 





Lamorinitre has three pleasant “ paysages;” 
but in the one taken at Edeghem, the sun, which 


Bruxelles,” Stroobant gives a clear bright atmo- 


|letter in her hands, lying upon which rests 


the expressive pense-y, as folded up in it by 
him whose pictured resemblance looks down 
upon her; and at her feet lies a capitally- 
painted “love” of a dog. “ La Visite” shows 
the visitor dressed in pink satin, with drab 
cardinal cape over, and a man’s stand-up hat of 
drab felt. In “ Les Intimes,” the profile, black- 
haired and coral-earringed, is charming. “La 
Confidence,” shows a girl in white, seated at a 
table, reading a letter ; messenger standing apart 
before the door. “‘J’y étais!” with its simple 
and touching title, and treatment equally simple 
and touching, is another of his. A girl, in yellow 
satin and lace ruffles, is showing the pictures in 
a gallery to an oldish man, in grey suit, whose 
back is turned to the spectator. When they 
arrive before a certain battle-piece—a sea-fight 
—the calmed and subdued veteran says simply, 
“Jy étais!” and then comes “ Les Adieux,” 
between a lady in white satin dress, and a 
cavalier in yellow ;—and with this I also make 
my adieur to the very interesting collection of 
pictures in the Champ de Mars. 

In the Exhibition building, Léopold Harzé has 
several extremely clever “Groupes en Terre 
cuite,” the figures small in size, but most care- 
fally and minutely manipulated, the subjects 
taken from Molitre, Shakspeare, Béranger, &c. 
One of these, “La Mére Aveugle,” with three 
figures in it, was alone unsold, the attendant 
said, and the price was 3,000 or 4,000 francs, he 
did not know which ! 

Near to the Belgian annexe, in the Pare, 
stands a fine heroic-sized figure, by Jules Martin, 
“ Modéle du Monument d’Ambiorix, Roi des 
Eburons, qui se troave placé sur la Grand’ Place 
de la Ville de Tongres.” The hero stands 
proudly erect, trampling under-foot the Roman 
eagle, a laurel crown, and weapons. He looks 
like an early Dane, or Saxon, to English eyes ; 
the more so as the pedestal on which he stands 
is a reproduction, in small, of our Kit’s-Coty- 





sphere, pleasant to look upon; and his “ Ancien 


Honse, in Kent. The railing is composed of 
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crossed lances, with stone corner-posts ; in his 
hand Ambiorix brandishes a battle-axe. This 
statue is extremely bold and grand, and for 
power and feeling it is, to my thinking, one of 
the finest things of the Exhibition. sae 





BELL TOWER, ROTHENBURG, BAVARIA. 


In a recent article on Bell and Clock Towers, 
with illustrations of the Clock Tower of the 
Rathhaus, Prague, we mentioned, as a quaint 
and original example, that of the Rathhaus of 
Rothenburg, in Bavaria, and promised a sketch 
of it.* This we now supply. The tower, it 
will be seen, grows out of the gable of the Rath- 
haus. It is square in plan for two stories, and 
is then broached into an octagon, with four 
statues standing on the “ broaches.” At the top 
a projecting cornice supports an iron parapet 
railing; the whole being capped with a bulbous 
spire of two orders. 





ANCIENT ALTARS IN GERMANY. 


Ir must have often struck those who have 
been in the habit of seeing Continental churches 
as a very remarkable circumstance, that although 
the remains of ecclesiastical furniture in some of 
them are plentiful enough, ancient altars are 
very rarely to be met with. The magnificent 
cathedrals of France, which in ancient times 
must have been rich in this important feature, 
at present exhibit scarcely one single example. 
Why, when, and how were all these old altars 


swept away, are questions which it is difficult | 


to answer. In England, of course, the spirit 
of the Reformation caused the removal of all 
ancient altars, no longer recognized as altars; 





but how is it that so few examples exist in Roman 
Catholic countries? In France the revolution | 
doubtlessly destroyed a few, but probably by far | 
the greater proportion had disappeared before | 
that date, and it is to be feared that the vile | 
taste of Louis XIV.’s days did far more injury in | 
this respect than sacrilege and violence. To} 
gain some idea of the splendour of the altars in | 
the French churches during the Middle Ages, 

we refer our readers to M. Viollet-le-Duc’s work, 

under the head “ Autel.” The churches in} 
3elgium are nearly as badly off for old altars as | 
the French; one or two examples exist at Lean, | 
and there are one or two in South Brabant. None | 
of them, however, are remarkable either for age | 
or beauty. In fact, the only countries in Europe | 
which offer us valuable examples of ancient | 
altars are Spain, Italy, and Germany. In Spain | 
and Italy they are very rare, though often very 
remarkable and singularly beautiful; but in 

Germany nearly every cathedral and many | 
parish churches contain valuable examples. The | 
cathedral at Cologne is rich in this respect. It | 
contains a high altar of the earlier part of the} 
fourteenth century, one fine tryptich altar of 
wood of the same date, and four wood tryptich | 
altars of the fifteenth century. The high altar 

is a very beautiful work. It is composed of 
black and white marble. The frontal consists of 
a series of niches, occupied with statues and 

ornamented with delicate carving. 

The earliest altar known to exist in Germany 
is one in a Romanesque chapel adjoining the 
cloisters of the cathedral at Ratisbon. This 
chapel goes by the name of the “ Alte Dom,” 
and is said to have been the original cathedral : 
the altar, which is still in situ, dates from the 
ninth century; it is a simple oblong mass of 
stonework, about 6 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in., and about 
3 ft. high: the lower portion of the stone frontal 
is pierced with circles containing crosses. In 
another Romanesque chapel, attached to the same 
cloisters, is also an ancient altar, probably as 
early as the eleventh century. This altar is very 
singular in form, being exactly square on plan, 
and about 4 ft. each way; the mensa, or altar 
slab, is very solid, and is supported upon four 
short columns with cushion capitals at the 
corners, and a solid mass of stonework in the 
centre. 

In the church of St. Emeran, in the same 
town, is a small Romanesque altar, with the 
mensa supported upon two triangular-headed 
openings and dwarf columns. In the cathedral 
at Brunswick is a fine high altar of late 
Romanesque work ; the mensa is very large, and 
is composed of one slab of marble,—the pillars 
supporting it are of bronze, with capitals orna- 
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mented with the heads of birds and beasts. In 
the chapel of Castle Transnichts, at Landshut, 
in Bavaria, is a fine specimen of a thirteenth- 
century altar, with a “ciborium” or “ balda- 
chino” over it, against each pier of which isa 
tall statue in small crimped drapery, similar to 
those in the western portal of the Cathedral of 
Chartres ; over these statues are fine “ Jerusalem 
canopies.” 

In the cathedral at Ratisbon are several 
early fourteenth-century altars. They have all 
ciboria above them, which are richly ornamented 
with canopies, statues, and foliage-carving. 
The frontals of these altars are plain, and were 
evidently intended for moveable “ antependia.” 

The “ Obermiinster” church at Ratisbon con- 
tains three fine fourteenth-century altars of the 
same description as those in the cathedral, with 
the exception that the frontals are pierced with 
an arcade, which shows through it a full-length 
recumbent effigy. Probably these altars served 
also for monuments. 

Our lower illustrations represent two very 
pretty stone altars of late fourteenth-century 
work at Erfurth. 

Fifteenth-century altars are very frequently to 
be met with in Germany. They are generally of 
wood,—at least the reredos ; and the altar itself is 
perfectly plain: the reredos is generally formed 
of a large tryptich, either filled with carving in 
deep relief or pictures. One of the earliest altars 





* See pp. 113, 115, ante. 


of this description is the high altar in our Lady’s 


|erypt of 
| Lawrence, 


| Church at Oberwesel. This is fourteenth-century 
| work, and consists of a series of Gothic niches 
filled with statues. It is said to have Leen the 
work of an Englishman. } 

Perhaps the finest altars of this description 
| are those in the church of Lorsch, on the Rhine, 
jand Alt Breisach, near Freiburg, in Breisgau. 
The former altar is nearly 50 ft. high to the 
highest pinnacle of its reredos, and when the 
valves are thrown open exhibits a wonderful 
combination of carving and painting. The date 
is 1420. The altar at Alt Breisach is equally 
beautiful, but not quite so large. Our principal 
illustration, represents an altar of this descrip- 
tion in the Carmelite Church in Erfarth. This 
altar is in a very perfect state of preservation, 
and is beautifully decorated with paintings. 
| Fine tryptich altars of the fifteenth and earlier 
| part of the sixteenth century exist at Nurem- 
berg, Rothenburg, Ulm, Freiburg in Breisgau, 
Landshut Nordlingen, Dettwang, Creglingen, 
| Erfarth, and many other places. Fine stone 
| altars of a late date exist at Paderborn and 
| Landshut Marburg, Soest, and Blanburen. In 
| the Phyne Church at Prague is a late altar with 
'@ baldachino over it of very elaborate and 
singular design, the vaulting of which is pierced 
| with tracery. Altars of the mixed style which 
_existed in the middle of the sixteenth century 
are to be found at Mayence Cathedral, in the 
St. Gereon, at Cologne, and in St. 
Nuremberg. 
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ARCHITECTURE, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


THe prizes of this college were presented 
to the successful students by Sir John Lubbock, 
in the lecture theatre, who, at the conclusion of 
his task, made an apposite speech on the liberal 
character of the college. The following is a list 
of the prizemen in architecture :— 

Architecture.—Professor T. Hayter Lewis. 

Fine Art, senior class —Donaldson silver medal 
and certificate, Josiah Rose, of London. Second 
prize and certificate, Alfred Henry Paget, of 
Leicester. Third certificate, R. Lockyer Cox, of 
London. 

Construction, senior class.—Donaldson silver 
medal and certificate, Thomas Batterbury, of 
Hampstead. Second prize and certificate, Josiah 
Rose, of London. Third certificate, R. Lockyer 
Cox, of London. Fourth certificate, R. Carne. 

Fine Art, junior class.—Prize and certificate, 
Josiah Rose, of London. Second certificate, R. 
Lockyer Cox, of London. 

Construction, junior class.—Prize and certifi- 
cate, Josiah Rose, of London. Second certificate, 
R. Lockyer Cox, of London. Third certificate, 
Edward Haslehurst. 





ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE 
DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 


reply for the Liverpool Society, said the Liver- 
pool corporation had been doing something for 
the encouragement of art, and he rejoiced to see 
that a member of that society had obtained the 
first prize offered by the corporation for plans 
for the laying out of a magnificent park, and 
had been engaged to carry out the scheme at a 
cost altogether of about half a million of money. 
Another matter engaging the attention of the 
corporation was the provision of dwellings for the 
working classes, and there was no problem, as it 
appeared to him, more difficult of solution than 
that of providing convenient and comfortable 
dwellings for the working classes without pauper- 
izing them,—erecting them so that théy would 
pay a fair rate of interest, and not be mere alms- 
houses. He, as a member of the corporation, 
had strongly held the doctrine that it was the 
duty of that body to solve the problem if they 
could by offering such a premium as would 
induce architects to come forward and devise a 
scheme by which money could be so applied in 
providing dwellings, comfortable, cheerful, and 
cheap, for the working classes, as to yield a fair 
return of interest. He was glad to say thata 
premium of 200/. was, or would shortly be, 
offered by the corporation for the solution of the 
problem, and most delighted should he be to find 
that it had been solved by a member of the Liver- 
pool Architectural Society. 

The Chairman, after reply to his “ Health,” 
extemporised a song, in which he related and 





THE twenty-third annual meeting of the! 


shareholders of this company has been holden 
at the offices of the Association, Coleman-street, 
City. Mr. Julian Goldsmid, M.P., presided. 


_The annual report was read, in which the | of the firm of Holme & Nicol, the contractors for | 
directors stated that the Gatliff-buildings, in | the work at Hooton Hall, responded ; after which | to humanity, to escape scot-free ? 


lamented the circumstances that had prevented 
| him from joining the excursion earlier. 

To the toast ‘“‘ The Contractors and Builders 
| of Liverpool and its Neighbourhood,” Mr. Nicol, 


and influential position amongst the Sheffield 
trades’ unions; and even he has been compelled 
to lay bare his black soul, to the horror and de- 
testation of the nation, and especially of those 
who have cowered with fear of his anonymous 
and malignant power, and who would have 
torn him to pieces could they have laid hold of 
him after his self-condemnatory “evidence” was 
given. Broadhead, the master villain—Mr. Broad- 
head, as the Commission and the press have been 
naming him till now,—in addition to being secre- 
tary,treasurer,and factotumof thesawtrade union, 
was a principal official of the Sheffield Association 
of Organized Trades, and had only recently been 
appointed the treasurer of the United Kingdom 
Alliance of Organized Trades. The whole of 
his examination was a confession of crimes of 
the deepest dye in which he had been concerned. 
“ Rattening,” he said, had been practised in 
| Sheffield long before any one in the room was 
born; and he appeared to justify it on this 
ground. He also seemed to think that, as re- 





garded the outrages committed, the end justified 
|the means. He confessed that, after Linley’s 
murder, for committing which he had paid his 
| two unscrupulous instruments, Crookes and Hal- 
|lam, he had written letters to the newspapers 
exhibiting great abhorrence of the crime! After 
| Wheatman’s place had been blown up, he wrote 
| a letter in which he truly described the deed as a 
, hellish one, and endeavoured to throw the blame 
|on the Messrs. Wheatman themselves! He did 
similar things after Fearnehough’s place was 
blown up, and he offered a reward out of his own 
| pocket for the discovery of the perpetrator of 
| that outrage !! 
And are these scoundrels,—these disgraces 
It was un- 


Commercial-road, Pimlico, were complete, and in | “The Town and Trade of Liverpool” was pro- | fortunately, and yet unavoidably, a condition 


full occupation. 
rooms, 104 sets of two rooms, and 18 sets of 
three rooms, erected under the arrangement | 
with the Marquis of Westminster referred to in | 
previous reports. The Marquis, by arrange- 
ment, having advanced the necessary funds at 3 
per cent. interest, had reserved to himself the 
right of fixing the rents at a low rate, varying 
from 2s. 9d. for a single room, with every con- | 
venience, to 5s. 6d. for three rooms, and has thus 
enabled the Association to accommodate a poorer 
class of tenants. Since the last report ten more 
pairs of cottages at Penge had been completed, | 
making a total of thirty-six cottages there, which 
were all occupied by London workmen; and | 
arrangements had been made with the London, | 


Gibbs. 
Mr. Statham, the honorary secretary, pro- 


posed “The Manchester Architectural Society ;” | 


and a toast to his own health closed the pleasant 
proceedings. 





THE COVENTRY AND MIDLAND 
EXHIBITION. 


Tue Manufacturing, Industrial, and Art Ex- 
hibition, at Coventry, has been formally opened 
by Earl Granville. In the course of his address 
his lordship, in allusion to foreign competition, 
said :—My opinion respecting our competition 


Chatham, and Dover Railway Company to convey | with foreign countries is, that there is no real 
them at the rate of 2s. per week each. To enable | danger whatever, if we meet it in a proper 
the directors to proceed with the erection of; manner. But, in order to induce us to meet it 
similar cottages, they had, in conformity with the in a proper manner, [ am not at all sure that it 
resolutions of the meeting held on the 12th April is not wholesome for us to fear a little, but not 
last, applied to the Public Works Loan Commis- | with undignified fear. 1 believe there is some- 
sioners for an advance of 18,000l., which had | thing in the persevering—something in the com- 
been accorded to them. They had also obtained | bative—character of an Englishman that pre- 
a Treasury order to relieve from house tax all vents him doing his best until some strong 


the ‘dwellings of this association. The net! 
profits of the year amounted altogether to| 
3,5151. 5s. 11d., sufficient to pay a dividend of 34 
per cent. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a 


dividend of 34 per cent. declared. 





EXCURSION OF THE LIVERPOOL 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue annual excursion of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society took place on the 22nd inst., 
when, in conjunction with some members of the 
Manchester Architectural Society, they visited 
Hooton Hall and Church, which latter was 
erected a few years ago, at the cost of Mr. Naylor, 
from designs by Mr. J. K. Colling, of London. 
The church stands just inside the park gates. It 
is a transept church with cupola in the centre, 
somewhat in the Byzantine style. It is built of 
white Stourton stone, relieved by bands of red 
stone from the Runcorn quarries. The new 
conservatory and the entertaining and dining 
rooms at the hall, also by Mr. Colling, were 
next visited in turn, and last of all the new 
picture and sculpture gallery. The picture- 
gallery, which is 100 ft. long, was first built, and 
subsequently a corridor 200 ft. long was added, 
forming a vista 300 ft. in length. 

The society and their friends afterwards dined 
together at Eastham, Mr. T. J. Kilpin, the presi- 
dent, in the chair. Mr. Boult proposed the 
health of Mr. Coiling, who in reply acknowledged 
himself a heretic in architecture, and disposed 


stimulus or some successful rival puts him to the 
test. Iam not quite sure, he also remarked, 
that I agree with Dr. Lyon Playfair as to the 
importance of establishing large schools for the 
application of science to manufactures and art, 
but I believe what is really wanted is great diffu- 
sion of scientific knowledge ; and if you only get 
that diffused, the practical application of it is 
perhaps better taught and better learnt in the 
workshop and manufactories than in any other 
possible way. 

In the afternoon, a large and brilliant com- 
pany dined together in the New Market Hall. 
Lord Leigh (the lord lieutenant of the county4 
presided, supported by Earl Granville, Lord 
Hyde, and many of the gentry of the county 
and city. 








THE SHEFFIELD TRADES’ UNION 
HORRORS. 


Surety “the reign of terror” which has so 
long, and with such impunity, prevailed at 
Sheffield, is now drawing towards a close. The 
method adopted by the Legislature and the 
Commission whom they have appointed, has 
been singularly effectual in unmasking the re- 
morseless villains who have been so long a curse 
to Sheffield. The craven scoundrel to whom we 
alluded in our last issue has since, under the 
terror of the power of the Commission, made a 
fall and terrible confession of murder and maim- 
ing, explosion and rattening, or wicked destruc- 
tion and theft, for years practised by him and 
others, at the instigation, and with the pay, of a 





for innovation. Mr. Picton, in the course of a 


master villain, who has long occupied an official 


They consisted of 27 single posed by Mr. Vale and responded to by Mr. | laid down by the Commission that, if they con- 


|fessed fully and truthfully, they would obtain 
| each a certificate, securing them against molesta- 
| tion or punishment by the law; but it is to be 
{hoped it will be proved that they have not 
quite fully or truthfully confessed, so that the 
law may yet lay hold of them. And, at all 
events, their career at Sheffield is at an end, and 
they will ‘have no Government aid, at least, to 
depend upon elsewhere. Perhaps, however, 
before they can get away from Sheffield, the 
townspeople may give them a testimonial of 
some kind which they shall have reason to 
remember. It would indeed be a pity to “put 
them under the pump,” for the pump would be 
defiled by such a process ; but we should not be 
sorry to learn that some of their bones were 
accidentally, or even unlawfully, broken. 








PROPOSED ASSOCIATION OF BOROUGH 


SURVEYORS. 


Since the passing of the Board of Health Act 
in 1848, and the adoption of the Local Govern- 
ment Act by all the principal towns in the king- 
dom, a large staff of officers has been required 
to carry out the provisions of these Acts. The 
most important officer of this staff is the sur- 
veyor, who has the practical management of all 
those works in a town which are essential to the 
health, the comfort, and the convenience of the 
inhabitants. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the duties 
of the surveyor are exceedingly varied in their 
nature, requiring not only much practical and 
scientific knowledge, but a special aptitude of 
character to enable him successfully to deal with 
the various and intricate matters that are con- 
stantly referred to him, and to discharge 
efficiently his duties to the Board, on the one 
hand, and the public on the other. Only those 
who have held the office can fully realise the 
trying nature of the position of a borough sur- 
veyor, always liable to be attacked by a small 
clique, who are averse to every improvement, 
and jealous of the expenditure of public money 
collected by rates; and never properly sup- 
ported by a Board, who have no fixed principles 
of action, owing to the fact of their chairman 
and many of the members changing every year. 

The importance of the office cannot be denied, 
when it is considered that the whole of the 
works connected with the paving, lighting, and 
sewerage of the town; the superintendence of 
new buildings; the highways, pleasure-grounds, 
and baths; the management of the fire brigade ; 
the scavenging; and in many cases also of the 
water and gas supply, are included in the duties ; 
and, occasionally, the surveyor is expected to 
design and carry out large and important works 
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of construction ; and even, if not primarily re- 
sponsible, yet to him must always pertain the 


duty of procuring the necessary local informa. | 


Iting engineer 


tion for, and providing the consu 
advise 


with, the data necessary to enable him to 
as to the best course to be pursued. 

The number of towns that have adopted the 
Act is over 400; and, as many boroughs have 
two surveyors, and the metropolis adds about 
fifty more, the number is sufficient to form a 

important body. 

er Shjeot in i calling attention to the 
position of the borough surveyors is to point out 
the fact that they are as a class unrepresented. 
While engineers, architects, lawyers, doctors, and 
all other professions have their common meet- 
ing-ground in their representative association 
or institution, the surveyors are an isolated and 
seattered body. It seems, therefore, exceedingly 
@esirable that they should unite and form an 
association, the objects of which should be :— 

1st. To confer a recognised position on the 
class of engineering surveyors who have been 
ealled into existence by the sanitary demands of 
the day. 

2nd. The collection of statistical and other 
information for the use of its members. 

8rd. By conferring degrees by voluntary 
examinations, similar to those granted to the 
“ District Surveyors” of the metropolis, or as 

by the Institute of British Architects. 

4th. Toconferall those advafitages of member- 

ship which appertain to a central representative 
imstitution. 

With to the first object, it must have 


‘rules of hygienic bathing, and see them at- 
| tended to. 

I throw out these hints, as cases are not rare 
in which apoplexy and other seizures are in- 
duced through an ignorant and impradent method 
of bathing. There is no reason why such an 

le recreation during the summer season 
should not be indulged in with benefit instead of 
harm, if proper precaution be exercised in the 
use of the bath. SaNITAas. 








HAUGHMOND ABBEY. 


Sm,—My attention has been called toa review 
of Mr. Pidgeon’s “‘ Guide to Haughmond Abbey,” 
in your number for June 15th, and being away 
from references, I amunable to do morethan point 
out that in the seventeenth volume of the Journal 
of the British Archwological Association (pp. 216 
—218), appears a tolerably exhaustive account 
of this abbey, both architecturally and histo- 
rically. Judging from your review, it appears 
that Mr. Pidgeon has erred in the usual way of 
local writers, by disregarding your own valuable 
remarks, as well as those of others who endea- 
vour to treat, critically, subjects such as this, on 
true and broad principles, for the use of students. 

Paris. E. Roserts. 








BUILDING PRICES. 


Sir,—It frequently happens, in the event of 
a builder’s account being disputed, that the 





often been felt by a borough surveyor that he 
holds an anomalous position. The title “sur- | 
veyor” conveys no idea of his standing, the | 
word having so many meanings; there are land | 
surveyors, highway surveyors, mining, measuring, | 
building, and numerous other surveyors. It is) 


evidence before an arbitrator is very wide as to 
the percentage of profits on labour and the 
various descriptions of materials. Would it not 
be well if the various local associations of archi- 
tects would define these points, and fix a stan- 


i 


true, some borough surveyors are members of | dard for fature valuations ? This, together with 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, and others of | the mode of admeasurement, is a matter requir- 
the Institute of Architects, but the great body | ing immediate attention, as those can tently | 
of them are not qualified by their antecedents or who have had to support a case before a legal | 
attainments for membership of either, while fally arbitrator, with unscrupulous witnesses on the 
qualified to hold a middle position. An Institu- other side. I think it a great pity that so much 

tion of Engineering Surveyors, with the initials false evidence should be given where it is pos- 


er a ae ho eae 
— 





{ 
5M 


, 


M.L.E.S., would meet the want, and give at once sible to prevent it by means of some — 


a recogniged position to its members. It might | 
even be a branch of the Institution of Civil | 
Engineers if the Council would take them under | 
their wing. 

The importance of the second object must be | 
felt by all who have held the position of borough | 
surveyor, from the numerous papers of queries | 
that are constantly sent ont by different officers 
for inquiry on particular subjects, and the neces- 
sity felt for obtaining the fullest information on 
the various sanitary appliances that are coun- 
stantly being brought forward. 

The third object is one, the necessity for which 
will be recognised by all who have either been 
candidates for vacant offices, or who have had | 
the difficult task of selecting from the numerous 
applicants. 

An advertisement for a borough surveyor to a 
town of any size, will call forth a response from 
seventy to eighty candidates,—some eminently | 
qualified, others totally unfit. The only means 
committee of selection has of judging of the 
merits of the several candidates is from their 
testimonials, and the indiscriminate way in 
which written testimonials are given, renders | 
them eminently unsatisfactory as a means of. 
judging of the fitness and qualifications of a can- 
didate. The fact of having passed an examina- 
tion before a properly recognised authority, | 
would give a qualified man an advantage over all 

, that would amply repay the time and | 
trouble it might take. 

I hope this letter may be the means of tending 
‘to some joint action on the part of my brother | 
#urveyors. W. H. Wueeren, 

Borough Surveyor, Boston. 








A FEW HINTS ON BATHING. 


As your columns are always open to sugges- 
tions which have a sanitary purpose, I feel sure 


you will allow me space for a few observations | 
‘on bathing. Considering the great ignorance | 


that prevails on the subject, and the risk in- 
curred by numbers of persons during the bathing 
weason, I wish to propose that notices be con- 
spicuously placed near all bathing-places and 
baths, cautioning persons not to go into the 
water within two hours after a meal. Bath 
‘attendants should be well instructed upon the 


| to expenses. 
| consideration of the Vestry, and he would ask as a matter 


At the usual meeting of the Committee of Works of St. 


authority. 





ST. GEORGE’S, HANOVER SQUARE.—THE 
RECENT ELECTION OF SURVEYOR. 


Ar the last meeting of the Vestry, held on the 20th inst., | 
a further application was read from the unsuccessful 
candidates for the office of Surveyor, requesting to be 
allowed their travelling expenses, amounting together to 
231, 10s. The memorial was signed by Mr. H. Cochrane, 
St. Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh (who made two journeys 
to London); Mr. K. Pritchard, Bedford Leigh, Lanca- 
shire; Mr. H. Royle, Town-hall, Hulme; Mr. A. Scargill, 
Bower Spring, Sheffield ; and Mr. W. H. Wheeler, Boston. | 
Mr. Joseph Bennett said it was perfectly certain that in 
the first instance it was stated no expenses would be 
allowed, but when the nine gentlemen were requested to 
come to stand the chance of election nothing was said as 
In his opinion, it was a clear case for the 


of principle whether it was worthy of them to refuse. 
what was asked. Admiral Duncombe, M.P., said the | 
previous resolution arrived at by the Vestry must be | 
rescinded, and a special Vestry called for the 
before the request could be acceded to. Mr. Joseph 
Bennett gave notice to that effect. A motion by "Mr. 
Westerton, that “the letter lie on the table,” was lost, 11 
voting for it and 16 against. The general feeling of the 
Vestry seemed to be in tavour of granting the application, 
At the same Vestry an application was read ~_ Mr. 
H. G. Matthews, 1, Furnival’s-inn, Holborn, who stood 
second on the list at the election for surveyor, asking for 
@ testimonial to that effect. Dr. Appleton moved the 
request be granted, and that the seal of the Vestry be | 
ttached to the testimonial. It was resolved the matter 
ould be postponed till the next meeting. 














FLINT STONES ON LONDON STREETS. 


| George’s, Hanover-square, on Wednesday, Sir William 
Codrington, of Eaton-square, made a reiterated complaint 
against the enormous size of the flints placed on the 
thoroughfares in the parish, especially in Belgrave-square 
| and Eccleston-s!reet. The contractor is bound not to place 
stones larger than five ounces on the streets, but the com- 
plainantassured the committee that besaw plenty of stones, 
three and four times that size, lying about, and that men 
were actually breaking them whilst the traffic was goi 
on. In conclusion, Sir William observed, “ I submit that it 
is the duty of some person to see that the contractor does 
his duty, and that the Board do pay some person out of 
the rates to do so. At present the contractor is favoured 
at the expense of the horses and carriages of all descrip- 
| tions whieh have to break these stones instead of the 
| contractor being kept to the terms of his contract.” The 
| bew surveyor said he had only been a few days in office - 
| but, from'what he had already observed in the differen: 
| thoroughfares, there were just grounds for the complairit 
| which bad been made as tu the size of the flints. It was 
resolved unanimously to call the attention of the contrac- 
tor to the complaints which had been made 10 the com- 








| to grant certificates of ability to builders’ foremen 


THE ACCIDENT AT WELLINGBOROUGH 
NEW CHURCH. 


Srr,—At the time of the accident at Welling. 
borough new church, @ statement appeared ip 
your paper to the effect that the cause of the 
fall of the south arcade was the failure of the 
stone of the neighbourhood of which the pier, 
were built; but this was not trae:* it wag 
owing to the fact that, instead of building the 
foundations under the piers of large flat-bedded 
walling stones, well grouted with gravel mortar 
as specified, the cores were filled in with smalJ 
stones, and no gravel grouting used at all. More. 
over, cracks appeared in them a fortnight or so 
before the fall of the south arcade, and neither 
the clerk of the works nor the builder informed 
me of them; but, seeing them get worse, theycon. 
sulted together, and in their wisdom came te 
the conclusion that the best course ‘to pursue 
was to loosen the centres, when down the whole 
thing came, fortunately without injuring any 
| one : they then sent me a telegram informing 
me of the catastrophe. The north ‘arcade I 
found to be also in a very bad condition, but 
fortunately the centres had not been loosened, 
and we have just completed the reconstruction 
of the foundations under the superintendence of, 
I need hardly say, a new clerk of works, keeping 
the arcade up by proper cradles and shores; and 
the fallen arcade is being reconstructed on 
thoroughly good foundations. 

The stone of the neighbourhood is used in the 
piers of the fine old parish churches of Welling. 
_borongh, Finedon, and others, carrying far greater 

weights than we are putting on to the piers of 
| the new church, which are built of Box-ground 
stone and local red stone, in alternate courses, 
and were, previously to the accident, uninjared, 
C. BuckERIDGE. 














THE LAW-COURTS COMPETITION. 


Srr,—I read the article in last week's Builder, and felt 
some surprise that the joint committee of the bar and soli- 
citors should differ from Messrs. Shaw and Pownall ons 
question of fact. 

I therefore determined to go to Lincoln’s-inn with divi- 


| ders and ascertain for myself whether or not in Mr, Water- 


house's design the courts are of the specified size. Taking 


| the common-law side, where the courts are specified to be 


1,376 square feet in area, they are shown by Mr. Water- 
house exactly 32 ft. by 32 ft., giving an area of 1,024 ft, 
or 352 ft. less than the area prescribed by the conditions; 
and this diminished area includes the inclosures on the 


| sides of the courts. 


The deficiency is caused by the architect boldly taking 
his bar-corridor out of the back of the courts, this cor- 
ridor is the only means of public communication between 
the courts on the court-floor; so that if it did not exist, 
and the courts were made the prescribed size, there 
would be no means for counsel and others to pass 
court to court on the same floor, except through the inter- 
vening courts, 

As to the statement of the Bar Committee, that because 
the portion cut off from the court has been so cut off for 
the sake of quiet, and because it is partially glazed, there- 
fore the court, which is only 1,024 f¢., is in accordance 
with the conditions which prescribe an area of 1,376 ft. 
I will only say I cannot understand it, and should be 
sorry to give such an answer before an arbitrator to 
of the eminent lawyers who have signed the Report, | 
seems to me that they may succeed in proving their 
statement when 2 and 2 are shown to be 6; but not 
before. A Surveyor. 








CERTIFIED FOREMEN AND CLERKS 
OF WORKS. 


S1n,—Has it ever occurred to you in this competitive age 
of examinations as to qualification, to see the necessity of 8 
council, composed of architects and builders, smqowmes 
clerks of works? I have often thought that » council, 
composed as above, would be productive of a great 
amount of good; both as a guarantee to the age that 
they had fit and proper persons to see that their works 
were carried out ina proper manner ; also to architects, a 
it would be great satisfaction to them to know that there 
were efficient foremen and clerks of works employed on 
their jobs. Builders in general would soon find it ve 
much to their benefit to joy men so certified; 
lastly, the clerks of works and foremen themselves wo 
be proud to have the grain separated from the chaff: the 
thoroughly competent man would have no difficulty in 
getting employment and a proper remuneration for bis 
services; it would tend to elevate them as ® class, 
give them @ position they never before occupied. as 
a rough outline of the plan, I would suggest six architects 
and six builders (practical men) to sit as @ council, two 


wing office every year, but eligible to re-election ; to be 
elected by the present foremen of all our large towne, 


by the wauglovers, and nominated by the Architectt 
Society, Each candidate for examination to pay 5s. pre- 
viously to being examined, and 5s, upon receipt of wet 
tificate. As there must be some expenses incu it I 
only fair that the certificates should be paid for; and 
ad 





* No such statemetit was made in the Builder. Mr. 
Buckeridge should be more precise. What the pa 
said was,— Opinion is at present divided as to where 4 
biame resta, The piers were constructed of the soft 
sandstone of the neighbourhood, the material specified in 





Pmittee on the subject, 


tbe contract,’’—See.page 417, ane, 
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think no man would find fault with the expense. The 
couneil to meet once in every three months. Of course, 
each large town could make its own arrangements. 

_ We certify captains and mates of vessels, and also sub- 
ject candidates for the civil service to a competitive exa- 
mination; and why not clerks of works and foremen ? 
The lives of her Majesty’s subjects are of equal value on 
sea or on land, F, W. B. 











NAMES OF PLACES IN LONDON. 


In the Builder for April last, page 265, I referred to 
“* Blow Biadder-street’ as marked in some old maps of 
London to be situated between Newgate-street and Cheap- 
side, and as one the name of which has disappeared in 


maps. 

It is perhaps hardly worth troubling your readers upon 
so trifling @ matter, but in the event of your regard for 
antiquity inducing you to feel otherwise, { beg to say the 
name is, I find, mentioned in Pennant’s ** London,” 
eetavo edition of 1813, vol. i pase 338, and as situated in 
the very place I named; and I am therefore confirmed in 
my conviction of having seen it in some old map, though 
I cannot now say what map. 

Perhaps some of your readers may be more fortunate, 

Pennant also reters to several other places the names of 
which have gone to the tomb of all the Capulets, such as 
Pest-house Fields, now Carnaby Market; Gelding-square, 
now Golden-square. Folio 175, &c, A. Z 








NOTTINGHAM MECHANICS” HALL 
COMPETITION. 
Siz,—The first premium is awarded to an “‘ Architect 


and Builder” of the town, and a member of the com- 
mittee ! “Cavanr Napping.” 











LOCAL SURVEYORS AND PRIVATE 
PRACTICE. 


THE DERBY SURVEYOR’S DUTIES. 


A special meeting of the Derby Local Board 
of Health was held last week, 


“To take into further consideration two important 
matters brought forward without due notice at a late 
special meeting held on the 5th of June, viz, the increase 
of salary to the clerk of the Local Board, and permission 
to private practice by the surveyor to this Board,” 


After a good deal of discussion, with a noisy 
accompaniment amongst the ratepayers present 
in the hall, which required the intervention of 
the police, the following resolution was carried 
by a majority of 20 to 18, (one vote in the majority 
being objected to), as an amendment on one con- 
firmative of the previous one,— 

“That, in the opinion of this Board, the resolution 
passed at the last meeting, held on the 5th instant, with 
respect to a re-engsgement of the borough surveyor, is 
irregular, if not absolutely illega!, and it is therefore re- 
solved that such resolution be expunged from the minutes 
of the Board.” 


It was also resolved,— 


‘That, in the opinion of this Board, the resolution 
passed at the last meeting, held on the 5th instant, with 
respect to an increase of the salary of the clerk of the 
Board, is also irregular, if not absolutely ilegal, and it is 
therefore resolved that such resolution be expunged from 
the minutes of the Board.” 


Finally it was resolved, by a majority of 21 
against 16, that— 
“This Council resolve itself into a committee of the 


whole house to meet at 11 a.m., July 10th, to consider the 
— of the borough surveyor and clerk to the 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


roof of plain tiles with aridge. The new chancel- 
walls are faced with riven flints, with Caen 
stone angles and quoins, the roof resembling 
that of the other parts of the building, In the 
gable of the new transept is a stone window, in 
the Decorated style, to which the building 
belongs, of three lights, filled with cathedral glass. 
The only other alteration which has been made, 
whilst the church has been closed, has been the 
insertion of a lancet window on the west side of 
the north porch. The brick tower remaing un+ 
altered, all that has been done to it being to 
eg it, and put down some new brickwork 
ast year, signs that it might give way havi 
been observed. The fp wall as the pee 
restoration, has been carried out by Mr. B. 
builder, Woodbridge ; Messrs. Habershon & Pite, 
being the architects. The cost of the work just 
completed is between 3001. and 4001. 
Nottingham.—The ceremonial stone of a new 
church at Sneinton Elements has been laid by 
the Earl of Manvers. The new church is dedi- 
cated to St. Matthias. The church is situated 
on a declivity almost opposite the block of 
buildings known as the “ Elements,” abeut 
fifty yards from the Carlton-road. It is shaded 
by a number of poplar and elm trees; and when 
the building is completed the appearance of the 
whole will be pleasantly quiet and comparatively 
rural and secluded. The church, which is in the 
Gothic style, is nearly ready for the roof. It 
consists of a nave 67 ft. long and 48 ft. wide, 
with open-timbered roof, the ridge of which will 
be nearly 50 ft. from the floor ; a chancel, with cir- 
cular apse, of equal height, 32 ft. long and 20. f%. 
wide ; and chancel-aisles on either side, out of 





Nuthurst.—The chancel of the church, which | 
has been closed for several weeks past, while | 





Siz,—I see by your last number that an organized 
tem of persecution has been set on foot by what isca | 
the ‘* Worthera Architectural Association” against archi- | 
tects and surveyors holding public appointments; and | 
that also in Derby the architects and surveyors of the | 
town have got up a sort of trade-union for the same pur- | 
pose. The object they have in view, apparently, is to | 
exclude any unhappy member of their profession who | 
should have had the ill luck to be selected for a public | 
appointment from ever after practising his profession, | 

y are, however, only actuated by a sincere desire to | 


undergoing renovation, has again been opened. | 
At the time the church was restored, the chancel | 
was left incomplete; but now the whole is| 
finished. The carpenter’s work was done by 
Mr. John Faller, of Nuthurst, and the fresh lay- | 
ing of roof and stone work executed by Mr. 
Hoadley. The reredos of encaustic tiles from | 
Messrs. Minton’s was laid by Mr. England, of 


which a vestry and organ-chamber are partitioned 
off with open sereens, The division between the 
nave aud the chancel and chancel-aisles will be 
by a triple arcade, with two stone columns, in 
one of which the ceremonial stone will form the 
base. A fourth arch, rising to a height of 35 ft., 
will divide the chancel from the apse. The 
walls throughout are built of Bulwell stone, and 
lined with red brick, interspersed with black 
brick bands and panellings. The building will 
provide for apwards of 700 on the floor of the 


pretest the interests of the ratepayers and the public at London. The decorations of the walls and roof church, and the cost, inclading fittings and in- 


ge; and one member of this Northern Trades’ Union, | 
Mr. Thompson, is of opinion ‘‘that no official, however | 
low his status’’ (or high, either, we may suppose), ‘‘ should | 
haveany private practice,” Now if this opinion is of any | 
value, it should apply to all officials, and not to local | 
surveyors only. How is it that we do not find the Law | 
Society, or any other legally constituted body, interfering | 
with the right of private practice, which almost every | 
town, borough, or local board clerk in Englaud enjoys? | 
Why do the local solicitors not get up a requisition that 
the clerk to the local board be debarred from the prac- | 
tise of hia profession as a solicitor because he has been 
appointed clerk to the board? It is unfortunate for the | 
profession that any person who chooses can call himselfan | 
architect, or dub himself a surveyor; and if he happens 


| were by Mr. Fisher, also of London. The texts 


round the windows and arches were painted in| 
oil on zinc by Mrs. McCarogher. Gurney’s | 


| patent radiating stove has been placed in the 
| church, 


Burton-on-Trent. — The foundation-stone of 
Christ Church Mission-room, Fieet-street, has 
been laid. After the opening, the congregation 
adjourned to the spacious malt-offices belonging | 
to Messrs. Allsopp & Sons, where tea had been | 
provided. The building will be 70 ft. long by | 


ternal decorations, will be about 2,600/. Messrs. 
Hine & Evans are the architects, and Mr. J. E. 
Hall the builder. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS, 


Burley. A new Wesleyan chapel having be- 
come necessary, it was decided to build one, and 
to use the old place of worship as a schoolroom, 


to know nothing of these professions, or anything akin to | 20 ft., and is to be in the Gothic style. The de- A subscription was therefore entered into, archi- 


them, then he assumes the more imposing title of civil | 


sign is by Messrs. Giles & Brookhouse, of Derby ; | 


tects were engaged, and plans were prepared, 


engineer, Solicitors and attorneys, on the other hand, end tie. Joseph Lakin, of 8 nhill, is the | and the works have been completed. he now 


have the title of gentleman granted them by law, and are 
bound to have some education to support it, 

But every one who is familiar with the seventy or eighty } 
candidates who apply for every local surveyorship, knows | 
how few can show the slightest qualification for office | 
they would have. Few towns can afford to pay a suf. | 
ficient salary to secure the whole services of a competent | 
man; nor do they, indeed, require them, It is most de- | 
sirable that every local surveyor should be the best man | 
that can be obtained, and it 1s monstrous to suppose that 
he should be debarred from practising the protession he 
has spent his life in studying turther than the sanitary or 
public works of one small town may afford him oppor- 
tunities. 

It would be as reasonable as appointing a parish doctor 
and prohibiting him from practising in the neighbourhood 
On the contrary, it is most desirable that if the surveyor 
is a clever man, he should practise in the neighbourhood, 
and the district be benefited by having at least one whose 
claims to professional skill have stood the test of compe- 
tition a examination. 

Should the machinations of these architectural trades’ 
unions be successful, the result must be that no man of 
proved ability will be able to hold any of the smailer class 
of town surveyorships, In London all the district sur- 
veyors have their private practice ; in Edinburgh the city 
architect has a large private practice ; so also in the city of 
London, and in many other places. What would be said 
in London if any society of literary men in the metropolis 
were to petition the Post-office authorities that Trollope 
and Yates should be compelled to confine their pens to 
their official clerk+hips, or have the subsidy they receive 
in dite shape of salary withdrawn, aud their pleens declared 
vacan 

For my own pat, I must own that I am what Mr. 
Thompson would call an official, Among my clients are 
the authorities of the place, in which I have the happiness 
toreside, There are other architects and surveyors also, 
but they have not formed an association to deprive those 
clients of my services or me of my subsidy, as the sur- 
veyors of Derby are pleased to call the annual sum for 
which L eqntract to do the town work, I trust, Sir, that 
with your well-known fairness you will not allow the local 
or borough surveyors of England to be the victims of a 

nded jealousy on the part of the other members 
of the profession, The tenure that these gentiemen hold 
of office is sufficiently precarious, and it is of the highest 
importance for the ys discharge of their responsible 
duties that they should, by means of their private practice, 
retain more independence thap is compatible with placing 
them entirely at the mercy of their respective Bourds, 

“A Locat Surveyor.” 








| with Caen stone dressings, angles, &c., and the 


builder. 

Ingatestone.—The old cburch of St. Mary has | 
been re-opened, after being restored and bean-| 
tified. The work of restoration, which was 
commenced about a year ago, has been carried 
out by Mr. Jas. Brown, of Braintree and Chelms- 
ford, from the designs of Mr. F. Chancellor, 
architect, Chelmsford. Nearly 1,600l. have been 
expended in the restoration. When the work 
was commenced, the building was in a sad state 
of dilapidation; but an entirely new roof has 
now been placed on the south aisle, the chancel 
new roofed, and the roof of the nave restored. 
The old belfry-floor over the doorway has been 
removed; new windows have been placed 
throngbout the church; and the old pews have 
been removed, and the church reseated through- 
out with open benches of stained deal, with 
carved traceries at the ends of the benches, 
the traceries of the chancel-benches being 
carved poppy-heads. The flooring is also new, 
and there is a new stone octagonal pulpit with 
carved panels. The restoration of the chancel 
has been carried out at the sole expense of the 
rector, the Rev. L. Parkin. 

Boulge (Wood»ridge).—Boulge Church, after 
having been closed for some time, during the 
progress of restorations, which have been carried 
out entirely at the expense of Mr. J. P. Fitz- 
gerald, of Boulge Hall, has been re-opened for 
divine service. Boulge is a small parish, lying 
to the north of Woodbridge, from which town it 
is about three miles distant; and the church, 
which is dedicated to St. Michael, stands just 
within the park of Boulge Hall. In order to 
complete the restoration of the body of the 
church, Mr. Fitzgerald has added @ south 
transept. The walls of the nave, &c., are rubble, 





chapel stands near to the old one. The edifice 
is of Geometric Decorated character, and con- 
sists, on the ground-floor, of an inclosed vesti- 
bule, from which both the body of the chapel and 


| the gallery staircase are reached. The internal 


dimensions on the ground-floor are 50 ft. by 
45 ft. within, with central recess for the Com- 
munion, opening into the chapel by an archway, 
enriched with corbels, shafts, and carved capitals. 
On one side of this recess is the organ chapel, 
and on the other is the minister’s vestry. A 
gallery runs round three sides of the chapel, 
supported by light iron pillars, which are con- 
tinued to carry an open timber roof, divided into 
a central span and two side aisles, of dressed 
timber-work, and stained and varnished. The 
front elevation presents a central double door- 
way, surmounted by a rose window of plate 
tracery, inclosed by a pointed arch, and the 
gable terminated by a foliated metal finial. This 
elevation is flanked by the inclosures to the 
gallery stairs, forming turrets with conical roofs 
and gilded finials. The side elevations have 
two light cusped-headed windows. The accom- 
modation is for 500 adults and 150 children. 
The building will be of stone throughout. 
Lighting, warming, and ventilation have been 
attended to, and the estimated cost of land and 
building is 3,5001. The architects are Messrs. 
Lockwood & Mawson, of London and Bradford. 
Bristol.—The foundation stone has been laid 
of a new chapel at the top of Lawrence-hill, one 
of the poorer quarters of Bristol, where a new 
colony, which has been named Russell Town, 
has sprung up. This new Congregational Church 
is to be erected at the sole expense (3,000/.) of 
Mr. William Sommerville. The site has been 
presented by Mr. Charles Topler Godwin, and 
this is considered equivalent to 4001. The 
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designs of the chapel are by Mr. W. J. Green, 
architect, of London. The general building con- 
tract has been taken by Messrs. Harding & 
Vowles, of Bristol. The style of the chapel is to 
be the English Perpendicular. The edifice is 
designed to afford sitting accommodation for 
800 persons. ' 
Chipping-Norton.—Some months since a site 
for the erection of a new chapel and school- 
rooms in the West-street, Chipping-Norton, was 
purchased by the Wesleyan Methodists of this 
town. Since then the old buildings have been 
cleared off, the foundations laid, and the building 
commenced. The corner stones have also been | 
laid. The architect is Mr. William Peachey, | 
Darlington, and the builder is Mr, Charles | 


Young, of Chipping-Norton. 





| The Manual of Dates. 


under the pavement, are uncoupled, and the 
locomobile with its tender proceeds to the next 
reservoir, and then to another and another, until 
the tender is filled. 

The filled tenders are drawn away by the 
horses to a temporary depét, where they are 
decanted by direct hydraulic pressure into air- 
and water-tight barrels, which are then at once 
sent like any other goods, by rail or steamboat, 
to the lands requiring the excellent fertiliser 
thus collected.” 

Very ingenious, but certainly not what we are 
disposed to recommend; and our readers will 
not want to be told why. 








By G. H. TownsEnp. 
Warne & Co., Bedford-street, 
1867. 


Second edition. 
Covent-garden. 


| Tuts edition of a very useful book has, it is 


Q , . 
MHoohks Receroed. 

The Engineer's, Mining Survevor’s, and Con- 
tractor’s Field-Book. By W. Davis Haskott, 
C.E. Second edition. London: Lockwood & 
Co. 1866. 

In this second edition the author has entered 

more into detail than before as to the applica- 

tion of the tables. 
the Introduction, an explanation of the system 
of levelling with the theodolite, and also of the 
system of traverse surveying and plotting, more 
especially as applicable to the working surveys 
required through thickly populated districts, 
where great accuracy in the plans is necessary. 

For those who object to the theodolite a set of 

tables has been given for setting out curves by 

numerous offsets from one tangent. The author 
has, besides, added earthwork-tables for every 

6 in. up to 80 ft. deep, and a table of gradients 

intended to reduce the labour of preparing work- 

ing sections. 





The Sewage Question: being a general Review 
of all Systems and Methods hitherto employed 
in various Countries for Draining Cities and 
Utilising Sewage, &c. Also a Description of 
Capt. Liernur’s System, \c. By F.C. Krepp. 
London: Longmans & Co. 1867. 

Tuls is scarcely an honest title. It tends to the 
belief that in the book it prefaces will be found 
a full and fair examination of all the systems of 
drainage employed, whereas the volume is simply 
and merely the trade book of ‘‘ Captain Liernur’s 
Engineering Agency.” It is all fair and right 
for an inventor to set forth the merits of his 
scheme; let him do so by all means. But it is 
better to do it in a straightforward way, and not 
to publish the description and panegyric under 
cover of sometliing else. 

We have before now briefly described the 
system in question. We will repeat the outline, 
however, by one quotation from Mr. Krepp’s 
book :— 

“ Small iron reservoirs are placed under the 
pavement of all principal street-crossings, each 
reservoir being connected by means of smail | 
iron pipes with the privies of the houses next to | 
it, in such a manner that no offensive gases can | 
escape ; in other words, from every single privy 
& continuous air-tight passage leads into the 
next subterranean street reservoir, without the 
intervention of any cesspool. 

The pipes are provided, each one, with a valve, 
to be worked from the side-walks of the street, 
so that the communication between each privy 
and a street reservoir can be established or cut 
off at will. These valves remain always her- 
metically closed, except during a short moment, 
when the privy contents are to be discharged 
into the street reservoir connected with it, which 
occurs during the night, in the following 
manner :— 

A locomobile steam-engine working an air- 
pump is driven near the small subterranean 
street reservoir, to exhaust the air out of it, and 
out of the entire system of main and branch 
pipes up to the hermetically-closed house-valves, 
which are then, one after the other, opened and 
shut again, thus discharging the privy contents, 
including all gases, into the street reservoir. 

After all the house-valves have thus been 
successively opened and shut, an operation 
which practice has shown can hardly be done 
quick enough, the small reservoir itself is 
emptied by pneumatic pressure into a hermeti- 
cally closed wagon-reservoir, attached as a sort 
of tender to the air-pump carriage. This done, 
the connecting hoses, by which the movable 





| was 16,292, and the total share and borrowing 


stated, been much enlarged, and also revised 
and verified, as far as possible, by renewed 
reference to authorities. The number of articles 
in it, alphabetically arranged, is said to be 
11,045, the first edition containing 7,383. It 


Society FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE Fing 
Arts.—On Thursday evening last, an interesting 
lecture “On the Archaic Influences affectin 
Ionian Art,” was given by Dr. Hyde Clarke, 


Restoration or St. LawrEnce’s Cuvrcu, 
Reapinc.—The Finance Committee have de. 
cided upon at once entering upon the work, the 
contract having been taken by Mr. Lovett, of 
Wolverhampton, builder. Further subscriptiong 
to a great extent are needed. The tenders for 
the work received by the committee were as fol. 
low :—Mr. Barnicoat, 4,457/., being 3,2291. for 
general repairs, and 1,2281. for the tower. Mr, 
Sheppard, 4,050/.: 83,5741. for general repairs, 
and 4761. for tower. Mr. Matthews, 3,9801,: 
3,5301. for general repairs, and 4501. for tower ; 
and Mr. Lovett, Wolverhampton, 3,7841: 2,7001, 
for general repairs, and 1,084l. for tower. Mr, 
Lovett’s tender for general repairs was accepted, 
with slight alteration, the amount being 2,6281,, 
exclusive of tower. Mr. Joseph Morris is the 
architect. Mr. Lovett is the contractor for the 
new local station on the Great Western Railway, 


Mewmoriar or Mr. LE Strancr.—The east win. 


consists of upwards of a thousand pages, broad | dow of Hunstanton Church has been recently filled 


octavo. 
A work such as this can never be made quite 
correct, nor in all cases satisfactory; but some | 


it is amongst the best of its kind. We have | 
failed in some cases to obtain from it what we | 
required ; but in a great majority of instances it | 


contained all that was wanted, or that could be; 


expected in such a work; and where, at first, | 
it seemed to be defective, a little further research 
enabled us to find the required information 
under another head than that first referred to. | 


| 








i 
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Miscellanea. | 
Society or Arts Mepat.--The Society of 
Arts have this year awarded the Albert Gold | 
Medal to W. Fothergill Cooke and Professor | 
Charles Wheatstone, F.R.S., “ for their joint 
labours in the introduction of the electric tele- 
graph.” The medal has been struck in duplicate, 
and a copy will be presented to each. 


i 

Tuer Lreps Exurisition.— The arrangements | 
for the National Exhibition of Works of Art, to 
be held in Leeds next year, appear to be pro- | 
gressing very favourably: a large number of, 
influential persons have already promised con- | 
tributions of pictures and objects of ornamental | 
art. 

EXTENT OF THE RatLway SysteM.—In the reply 
of the directors of the Brighton Railway to the 
Committee of Investigation, it is stated, that at 
the end of 1855, the total number of miles of 
railway sanctioned in England and Wales | 
amounted to 9,486 miles, and the share and | 


| borrowing powers to 272,817,0391.; whilst at the | 


end of 1866, the total number of miles authorized 


powers, 515,801,356/. 


NewspareR Press Funp.— The expected 
dinner will take place this (Saturday) evening, 
the 29th, at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, and the 
Right Honble. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., will pre- 
side. The object of this Association, we may 
repeat, is to raise by subscriptions and donations 
a fund for the relief in want or distress of the 
whole paid class of literary contributors to the 
press of the United Kingdom, being members ; 
as well as to afford assistance to their widows, 
families, parents, or other near relatives, in the 
hour of need. A remarkable list of stewards has 
been published, and there is every reason to 
expect a large assemblage of men connected 
with politics, art, literature, science, and the 
drama. 

IsLincTon VESTRY-HALL.—At a general meet- 
ing of this vestry, last week, the subject of the 
mass of scaffolding with which the new hall is 
disfigured was discussed, and it was explained 
by the clerk that a quantity of the compo facing 
of the building (13 or 14 ewt.) had fallen down ; 
and it was found, on Mr. Dennis, the builder, 
examining it, that the facing had not been put 
on till the first coat was too dry, and that there 
was risk of more and more of it coming down, 
so that the whole work ought to be done over 

again at a cost of upwards of 2501. The vestry 
finally resolved that no further steps be taken in 
the repairing of the building till Mr. Higgins, 





apparatus communicates with the stationary one 


their surveyor, had examined it, and reported to 


with stained glass. The subjects in the centre 





lightare the Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascen- 
sion of the Saviour. In the two lights on either 


He has therefore given, in ;,..ble in examination induces us to think that | side of the centre are represented Old Testament 


types of each of these great events, and in the 
two outer lights are depicted the Last Supper, 
the Agony, the Betrayal, and Burial of our Lord, 
with His appearance to St. Mary Magdalene and 
to the two disciples at Emmaus, making fifteen 
subjects in all. The head of the window is filled 
with paintings of the Heavenly Host, correspond- 
ing with the corbels in the chancel roof, and 
with the figures painted on the reredos. The 
inscription runs across the window immediately 
below the medallions, and is as follows: — 
“In memoriam Henrici |Estrange Styleman 
le Strange, conjux et liberi ejus posuerunt, 
MDCCCLVII.” ‘The window is the work of Mr. 
F. Preedy, architect. 


Tue Hertrorp New Union Workuovuse.—For 
the new Union Workhouse seventeen plans were 
sent in, and inspected by the Board. A Com. 
mittee of the whole Board was appointed to 
make a selection. The selected designs are 
those of Messrs. Thomas Smith & Son, of Hert- 
ford; Mr. Hooker; Mr. Peck, the architect of 
the workhouse at East Grinstead, a view of 
which is exhibited with the plans; Messrs. Mes- 
senger & Co.; Mr. J. T. Bressey; and Mr. 
Blessly. In most of the plans the corridors are 
closed at the ends. In all of them, the infirmary 
and fever-wards are detached from the main 
building, and at a considerable distance from it; 
and the tramp wards are placed at a corner of 
the ground accessible from the road. In most 
of them the front of the building has a western 
aspect, looking towards Hertford ; in others it has 
a northern aspect abutting on the road. In 
some cases the competitors have omitted to give 
sections showing the natural fall of the ground, 
and the buildings placed on it clearly marked. 


Resvutts or Sonorovs Visrations.—This in- 
teresting and curious subject has again been 
brought before the Royal Institution by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, who extended the consideration 
of it to the influence of vibrations on light, 
on streams of water, and on jets of smoke. 
Some of the experiments exhibited in previous 
lectures were repeated with variations. <A long 
gas flame, just on the point of becoming sonor- 
ous, or roaring, was put in agitation by sounds 
resembling the chirruping of birds ; and Profes- 
sor Tyndall, having called on his audience to 
take part in the experiment, they commenc 
imitating the sound, and the general chirruping 
of the members of the Royal Institution was 
accompanied by violent movements of the flame. 
A jet of smoke was influenced by sonorous 
vibrations in a similar manner, a continuous jet 
of smoke about 2 ft. high being broken down 
and divided into two jets by the sound of an 
organ-pipe. A stream of water was similarly 
affected, a continuous stream having beeD 
broken into drops by the sound of a tuning-fork. 
[Moral: Keep quiet while fire-engines are at 
work in extinguishing flames, whether they be 
“singing flames” or roaring ones.] This expe 
riment was varied by directing the jet of water 
upwards so as to form an arch; and when & 
tuning-fork of a certain pitch was sounded, the 
continuous arch of fluid was broken into drops: 
Several other interesting experiments were ¢*” 
hibited to illustrate the remarkable effects of 





. the vestry on the probable cost of the repairs, 








sonorous vibrations. 
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A Cemetery ror Sovutu Stocxton.—A site 
on the Mandale-road has been purchased for a 
cemetery for South Stockton (on Tees). The 
Committee have selected Mr. G. G. Hoskins, of 
Darlington, as their architect for the chapels 
and lodges. 


Bristot Assize Courts Competitions. — The 
designs sent in for the second competition have 
been received, and have been referred by the 
Committee to Mr. Street. It is urged that they 
ought to be exhibited and publicly canvassed 
before a decision is arrived at. 


APPOINTMENT oF MepicaL OFFIceR oF 
Heattu ror Pappincton.—At the last meeting 
of the vestry of Paddington, Dr. William Hard- 
wicke was elected medical officer of health for 
this parish, in the room of Dr. J. B. Sanderson, 
resigned. He received 29 votes. There were 
numerous other candidates, but the only other 
gentlemen who received any support were Dr. 
Stevenson and Mr. Bird; the former obtaining 
18 votes, and the latter 4. 


THe TrapeEs’ Movement.—The carpenters in 
the employment of one of the leading employers 
in Nairn struck work in order to compel their 
employer to dismiss a non-union workman, and 
as the employés were on day’s wages, it was 
usual for them to leave or be discharged at a 
moment’s notice, so that the employer was com- 
pletely in the power of the men; and being 
engaged in finishing a contract in connexion with 
the Marine Hotel, the non-fulfilment of which 
would involve a serious loss, Mr. Mackintosh was 
obliged to comply with the terms of the men, by 
dismissing the non-unionist. 


A New BREAKWATER AT THE IstE or Mayn.— 


A New Concert-watt ror Bricuton.— A 
concert-hall is in course of erection, on ground 
situated between West-street and Middle-street, 
under the superintendence and from the designs 
of Mr. Horatio N. Goulty, architect. The hall 
is 200 ft. by 46 ft., with galleries on three sides, 
capable of accommodating 3,000 persons, in 
addition to which the orchestra will accommodate 
400 performers and an organ. The building is 
fire-proof. The basement, which is let off as 
wine-cellars, is arched over with concrete on iron 
girders. At either end will be restaurants and 
private billiard-rooms. The hall is being erected 
by a private gentleman, an old inhabitant of 
Brighton. 


Hertrorp Vitta Resipence Company.—The 
second ordinary general meeting of this com- 
pany has been held. The chairman, in moving 





Rartway Trarric Recerprs.—The traffic re- 
ceipts of railways in the United Kingdom 
amounted for the week ending June 8, on 12,792 
miles, to 783,5311.; and for the corresponding 
week of last year, on 12,516 miles, to 719,8921. ; 
showing an increase of 276 miles, and of 63,6391. 


AccIDENT IN A Roman Catuotic CHAPEL.— 
During the celebration of mass in St. Patrick’s 
Roman Catholic Chapel, Donegal-street, Belfast, 
a portion of the ground flooring immediately in 
front of the altar, about 16 ft. in length by 6 ft. 
in width, gave way, precipitating a large number 
of persons, who were kneeling on it at the time, 
into the open space below the flooring, which is 
about 5 ft. or 6 ft. in depth. A panic ensued, 
and many of the congregation rushed to the 
doors, while others fainted. The front door very 
soon became blocked up, and a great number of 





the adoption of the report, said the company had 


persons were trampled on, injured, and had their 


now fairly and satisfactorily entered on its} clothing almost destroyed. 


career. The estate at Bengeo, purchased last | 
year, and which they have named the “ Warren | 
Park Estate,” has been laid out according to/| 
the plans of the architect, good roads had been 
made, and arrangements had been made with | 
the Corporation for the supply of water. The| 
company had given the public 10 ft. of 
ground—5 ft. of pathway and 5 ft. of roadway— | 
at the narrowest part of the road at the top of 
Port-hill, which greatly improved the entrance 
to the town from the village of Bengeo. The 
company was about to commence building; and 
were now in a position to offer plots for sale; 
and he hoped the ground would soon be studded 





There is every prospect, it appears, of an efficient | 


breakwater being constructed at the mouth of 
Douglas Bay, Isle of Man. 


The Government has | 


sanctioned the appropriation of a balance of! 


increased customs duties to this and other works 

of improvement around the island; and this 

balance will amount to about 13,0001. per 

annum. The Douglas breakwater, if carried out 

according to the plans submitted to the Tynd- 

wald Court, will form an island 1,200 ft. long, 

and will enclose an area of 42 acres at low water. 

In its entirety the work will cost 179,0001., but | 
the plans may be so modified as to reduce the) 
expenditure to 130,0001. 
occupy seven years. 


CockErMovTH.—At the annual St. John’s meet- | tinctly art, not bungling or make-believe; and | 


with pretty and commodious villas, which would 
be an ornament to the neighbourhood and a 
benefit to the town. The report was adopted. 


JAPANESE Art.—The Japanese is a very de- 
veloped form of art, possessed of strong indi- | 
viduality, no small amount of versatility, acute | 
and various observation, wonderfal executive | 
skill within the range of attainment which it 
contemplates and lays itself out for, and the, 
most admirable consent between its aspirations 
and its performances. It has a certain directness | 
of idea, conception, invention, perception, and 
aim and result in realisation, an adjustment and | 
adaptation of each of these artistic elements to 
all the others, and withal a definiteness of | 
standard, method, and traditional style, such as | 


The construction will | render Japanese art, from one point of view, the | 
| most living and efficient school now extant in| 
Oreninc or A FREEMASONS’ NEW LopcE at) the world. . . . The Japanese delineation is dis- | 


j 


ing of the Skiddaw Lodge (1002) their new lodge | it constitutes a school of art in the fullest sense 


room was opened for the first time. 


The dimen-| of the word,—as fully as does the school of 


Uritistnc Scrap Iron.—An improved method 
of utilising Bessemer and other steel and iron 
scrap hae been provisionally specified by Messrs. 
Clay & Bowater, of Liverpool. They heat it in 
any convenient manner, and whilst it is still 
warm pour liquid Bessemer steel around it; or 
after heating it, they place it in or amongst 
liquid Bessemer steel], in either case during the 
solidification of the mass, and so form a strong 
casting, be it in the form of an ingot or other- 
wise. The croppings of Bessemer steel rails and 
other heavy bars and rods, as well as scrap of 
Bessemer cast and other steel, and of malleable 
and other iron, of various shapes, can be thus 
utilised. 


Tron SwHetts anp Suinrnc Prumace.—Eggs 


' with iron shells ought to be a fact for the Paris 


Exposition. A Berlin chemist, it is said, caused 
his hens to produce them by feeding them on a 
preparation in which iron was made to take the 
place of lime. ‘‘Seeing is believing,” but we 
have not vet seen them. The fine aniline 
colours were got from a substance which 
abounds in the excreta of brilliant-feathered 
birds after they have moulted, but not while 
they are getting their new feathers. Basing on 
this fact, we some years since suggested, in the 
Builder, that if it were possible, without poison- 
ing them, to give moulting birds or fowls this 
substance, it might give brilliancy to their new 
feathers. This is at least as likely an idea as 
that of the Berlin chemist; but no one ever 
wrote us to say he had tried it, or with what 
result. We again suggest it for trial. 


EastspourRNE Parish CnHurcH.— Mr. Ewan 


sions of the room are 27 ft. by 16 ft., and it, Giotto, or that of Van Eyck, Mantegna, Titian, | Christian, architect, has recently surveyed this 
occupies a prominent position in the Market- | Rubens, or whatsoever other illustrious European | church, and has found it in a state of consider- 


place. The ceiling is a light blue, whilst the | of the past ; more fully, one might say, than any | able dilapidation. 


He reports that it requires 


pilasters and cornices are a somewhat darker | Of the present. It has its traditions and generic | substantial repair in every part, but especially 
cerulian tint, the quoins being adorned with | conceptions, its fully-developed schemes of exe- | the tower, which he considers to be hardly in a 


plaster busts. 


The walls are panelled in| cution, its varying and daly related divisions of | safe condition. According to an approximate 


imitation of Scotish granite. At the top of a/ Subject and treatment: it has both soul and | estimate he has furnished, the probable cost of 


recess which forms the background to the canopy 
of the chair or throne of the W.M., appears 
“ The All-seeing Eye” in a blaze of illumination ; 
and the cornice, which is mosaic, is in red and 
gold. The canopy is crimson damask, with a 
heavy gold fringe, and lined with yellow satin, 
and the chair is cushioned with crimson velvet 
and gold fringes. Nothing can be smarter. 


CHOLERA AND Epipemic DISEASES IN THE 
METROPOLIS.—At the last weekly meeting of the 
Marylebone vestry, the subject of sanitary pre- 
cautions was introduced, and the medical officer 
of health, Dr. Whitmore, thought it highly im- 
portant that the vestry should take such pre- 
cautions at the earliest possible date, as there 
had been already two or three cases of undoubted 
cholera at the East-end of London, and a 
vovy fatal and formidable disease, closely resem- 
bling black fever, had appeared in Liverpool, 
and was very prevalent in Ireland, especially 
near Dublin. These diseases were promoted 
and aggravated by overcrowding and defective 
ventilation; and if they found their way into 
Marylebone, the overcrowding was so great, and 
the ventilation so imperfect, that very fatal and 
serious results would follow. With respect to 
the erection of mortuary houses, his opinion was 
there was no other sanitary arrangement so 
much needed. In his experience he could state 
that there were many houses where a dead body 
was kept in a room occupied by six or seven 
persons, and where every domestic office was 
performed. He hoped the Board would no 
longer defer the consideration of sanitary mat- 
ters. It was resolved to go fully into the 
subject. 





body, and the complex of the two.— Chronicle. 


Live IN WaTER Purirication.—A patent has 
been taken out by Mr. James Davis, of Southsea, | 
Civil Engineer, for “an improved method of 
treating limestone and applying the products for 
purifying and rendering water palatable, and for | 
imparting a briskness to other beverages ; as also | 
for utilising the substances to the various pur- | 
poses of the builder.’ He submits limestones | 
to heat in retorts, with or without the alkalies, 
potash, and soda, sustaining the heat until the 
expulsion of both the free and latent water, 
together with the carbonic-oxide gases present 
in the materials, be fully consummated, collecting 
in receivers for use the gases set free. He 
purifies water by first destroying infusoria, fungi, 
&c., and decomposing vegetable and animal 
matter with caustic alkali, separating the sub- 
stances by subsidency, filtration, or otherwise ; 
and afterwards forces the liberated gases 
through the caustic fluid in order to free it from 
the alkali, which it does by converting the 
soluble lime into an insoluble carbonate. He then 
runs the bright water from off the deposition 
into another receptacle, and again gives it a 
further supply of the carbonic-acid gas to impart 
briskness, and hold in suspension such mineral 
constituents as may give the characteristics 
of ‘good refreshing spring water. Further, 
he applies the caustic alkalies in combination 
with aluminous, silicious, and ferruginous earths, 
or one or more of them, for all purposes to which 
ordinary lime is used, whether it be in the 
manufacture of mortar, plaster, or cement, or 
castings of any kind in which lime forms a com- 


ponent part. 








needful reparation and restoration will be for 
the tower, 4741. ; nave, 6131. ; south aisles, 665/. ; 
north aisles, 550/. Total, 2,302/. An appeal is now 
being made by the vicar and churchwardens for 
the necessary fands. They suggest, according to 

e recommendation of the architect, that the 
work should be proceeded with divisionally, ag 
funds may be forthcoming; excepting only that 
the reparation and restoration of the south aisles 
should not be delayed, a lady having offered to 
give stained glass for four of the windows upon 
the accomplishment of this part of the under- 
taking. 

Satrarre, — Until recently, Saltaire, near 
Shipley, the well-known establishment of Mr. 
Salt, in addition to its extensive works, con- 
sisted of 470 dwellings, including a proportionate 
number of shops and other buildings. Great 
improvements, however, are now being made; 
two contracts, one for the erection of eighty- 
three dwelling-houses, and another for eighty- 
two, are nearly finished, and tenants are daily 
beginning to occupy the houses even before they 
are completed. Other contracts are now going 
on; one for the erection of fifty-nine dwelling- 
houses, also the building of forty-five almshouses, 
a dispensary, and a schoolroom upon a large 
scale, with a suitable number of class-rooms 
capable of accommodating 750 scholars. Messrs. 
John Ives & Sons are the principal contractors 
for these buildings. The erection of a Wesleyan 
Chapel is also progressing, and plans have been 
prepared for the erection of a Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute: there is also much talk about a people's 
park. The population of Saltaire will now be 
about 3,500. 
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Acciwent.— While a number of workmen were 
engaged in hoisting one of the large girders of 
the new Corn Exchange in course of erection at 
Dorchester, the scaffolding and gear fell to the 
ground, burying one poor fellow beneath the 
rubbish. 


A Convatescent Hospirat ror LivERPOOL.— 
It is resolved to devote the sum of 40,6791. 
balance of the Liverpool Cotton Famine Relief 
Fund, to the building of a convalescent hospital 
in a healthy position near the town, to act as 
a supplement to the existing infirmaries and 
hospitals. 

A Mersopist MonumentaL CrurcH AT 
Wasnineton.—The Methodists intend to build a 

e monumental church in Washington, U.S., 
to cost 200,000 dols. Seats will be set apart for 
the President and his cabinet, the judges of the 
courts, generals of the army, and other dis- 
tinguished persons. Seats also will be provided 
for the different States, so that strangers from 
every section of the extended republic may feel 
that they have a place of worship when visiting 
the metropolis. 


Tue BrrtHpay or ALEXANDER THE GREAT.— 
We have already spoken of the graphiti or 
scribblings of the Vigiles, lately discovered in 
Rome. At the last meeting of the Archxo- 
logical Institute, Mr. Shakespeare Wood, secre- 
tary of the Archwxological Society of Rome, 
showed two large sketches of them, and spoke 
highly of the value of such discoveries, and of 
the extreme interest shown by the Pope in 
encouraging them. Their expense was, however, 
considerable, and help would be most welcome. 
Mr. Parker said one of these “ graphiti” esta- 
blished the date of the birth of Alexander the 
Great. Alexander Severus, we are told, was so 
called becanse born on the same day as Alex- 
ander the Great ; but the historians do not say 


For chancel to proposed new church at Great Grimsby, 
Lincolnshire. Mr. J. H. Hakeweil, architect :— 






Simpson & Malone ........... £2,147 15 0 
Dove, Brothers........... 1,795 0 0 
Huddleston ..... . 1,74 0 0 
BrOWR cocccssccsecsescsscossncncesovancaee 1,489 0 0 





For flour mills at Waltham Abbey, Essex, for Mr. 
James Carr. Mr. John Randell, engineer. 





supplied by Messrs. Church & Rickwood :— 





TOE -oosnecssntedintinn idtnielasernd £3,186 0 0 
Smith & Coy .......s..0-rsorcccsreree 9015. 0 O 
Mansfield, Price, & Coy ......... 2,928 0 0 
GORE ncincmasmni aeee +. oe 
Piper & Wheeler... wee 2,889 0 0 
Field, Brothers............. hihaauipaal . 2,872 0 6 
Browne & Kobinson ........... 2,847 0 0 
1 ET RO 
Wiggs (accepted)  ......ccrsseevee + 2,650 0 0 





For brewery, offices, and four shops, for Messrs. 
Hannay & Dickson, Cross-street, Manchester. Mr. Wm. 
Elsworth, architect. Quantities supplied :— 





Ellis & Hinchliffe .............0.000 £12,217 0 0 
PADD os conscsncesancsneennpinnece 12,°66 0 0 
Farrell .... 11,800 @ 0 
aes 
Bates & Brothers .............00 11,535 0 0 
Robinson & Son.............0000000 11,060 0 0 
Neill & Sons....... 11,0383 0 0 
Thompson. 10,9283 0 0 
Foggett .........-000 10,530 0 0 
Clay (accepted) ...........cc.sseeee 10,500 0 0 
Warburton, Brothers (too late) 10,205 0 @ 





For boundary walls and conduit to new almshouses, 
Wantage, Berks. Mr. J. P. Spencer, architect :-— 
G, & J. Kent (accepted) ............ £128 17 0 





For villa residence, Denmark-road, Gloucester, for Mr. 
J. P. Jenkins. Mr. H. James, architect. Quantities 
supplied :— 

Clutterbuck ........... ane bani oe £1,170 
Meredith ...... iiss 














what that day was. The Roman “ Vigil” 
scratches a note of the feast on the birthday of | 
Alexander Severus, and so settles that of Alex- 
ander the Great. 


ConcrETE Fvet.—Heretofore, in order to cause 
small coal, or coal-dust, to adhere so as to form | 
solid blocks, it has been found necessary to | 
introduce and incorporate with the coal-dust | 
pitch, bitumen, tar, or some other adhesive | 
substance. In order to mix these substances 
together and form the compound into blocks, 
expensive and cumbrous machinery has been 
required, and it has also been found necessary 
to heat and char, or partially burn the blocks. 
The object of the invention of Mr. J. Roberts, of 
Cranmer-road, Brixton, is to canse the several | 
particles of small coal to adhere together, so as 
to admit of the mass being moulded into the | 
desired form. To this end he makes the small 
coal or coal-dust into a concrete mass, by the 
addition of pulverised lime and water. The lime | 
may be added in various proportions, but he finds | 
that from one-tenth to one-twelfth the quantity 
by measure of lime, well slaked with water, will 
be amply sufficient to form the coal into a hard 
concrete, but somewhat porous mass. The mate- 
rials, when mixed, may be placed in wooden, 
earthen, metal, or other moulds, until the con- | 
crete becomes firm enough to be turned out to 
dry, for which purpose it will only be necessary 
to expose it to the air or wind for a few hours. 
The blocks will thus, in a day or two (without 
the application of any artificial heat), become 
hard enough to admit of moderately rough 
handling, and will burn with clearness and 
steadiness in any common grate or fireplace. 
He finds common lime answer the purpose of 
making a concrete fuel as well as any of the 
stronger and more expensive cements, and, there- 
wong on account of its cheapness, he prefers to 
use it. 





TENDERS 


For sundry works at the Licensed Victuallers’ Schools, 
nnington-lane. Mr. Wm. Nunn, architect :— 






MNO: cospsiannbendiadiice sveeeeee £529 0 O 
Lo RELA 395 0 GO 
Langmead & W 57 0 0 
— Bb sessing 353 0 0 

WD. seventies . 347 0 0 
Lamble (accepted)...........s:.000000 327 0 0 


For the erection of a lecture-ball, school, and class- 
room, atClapham. Mr. John Tarring, architect. Quan- 
tities supplied :— 

patie pobetnainiwedanbebind £2,178 





For alterations and additions to mansion, No. 76 A, 
Marine-parade, Brighton, tor Mr. W. Budd, Twickenham- 


Eeig Quantaties supplied by Mr. Heary W. Broad- 
bridge :— 
Cheesman & Co. ..serccsoer-ssesseee £3,140 0 0 
NHK ssonshateatiadesdiaiesnanpinhaanenenal 2,341 0 0 
IN icnscinniahchngaivanek opisuneneitenss 2,300 0 0 
Jarwett,....ccccswe pe dhindidnbenandnceneit 2,200 @ 0 
TOE. cccsosticentieuesinnane-saekasin 2,219 0 0 





For new buildings, 43, Carter-lane, Doctors’ Commons, 
Messrs. John Young & Son, architeets :— 
CRO. se ventntnanis 
REELED NET ESE: 
Brass 


Ants enone sernesonsees 


ecoeooeo 





Newman & Mann 





For the erection of stables, with loft and rooms over, in 
Hill street, Finsbury, for Mr. A. M‘Namara, Myr. P, 
Tosh, architect, Quantities not supplied :— 

Harvey ... £1,233 10 0 
Mann (accepted) ... 1,22 @ 0 











For alterations and additions to No. 20, Dover-street, 
Piccadilly, for Mr, J. 7, Campbeil. 
architect. Quantities not supplied :— 

PINE wicca tetcuinninthotasie 
INN sp vendiamenit 


Mr. T. Dudley, 

sovesecees el WE O @ 
1,675 0 0 

1,600 0 0 





For bar-fitting at the Queen Victouia, Clapham Jane- 
tion. Mr. Wm. Nunn, architect :-~ ras 


et Santee we £295 0 0 
eons gue RE ROE EE EMS: 290 0 0 
IO cissiccvcdineuiiadiecoubion inane dene 286.10 0 
MEET scttininticidincaiebejannordiaplaaiin 260 0 0 
Shutters, 
Clarke* ...... eitberiiinibnabinten vvmnm aa F 2 
Pewterer’s Work. 
OOO” sadsiddpabtnegecsni iain Cit - 9914 @ 
Gasfitter’s Work. 
WOME” |: cc ccateataahetedaee. Sas 6 0 0 
* Accepted, 





For Infant School, Well-street, Hackney, for the Hack- 
ney Theological College. Mr, James nes Reo anshises. 
Quanuties supplied ;— 


— SOME. chvsadagstbl denienselones chek £921 0 0 
BBO 2.5250.--ccccccccscosesasscsssseccen GOO 
eR ape . 868 ° ° 


«ee 828 0 QO 





For the erection and completion of a s: i 
a aragpnes Phorahill-equeree Islington. ee H. 
Collins, architect. Quantities supphed . corg ; 
Mortimer :— ae . 











ooocooo 
eoecooo 





iD & Keddoll ..crccacsovssecvamons 
Dove, Brothers... —= ° : 
King & 8008... iemecsscens.e, 5,503 0 0 
Williams & S0D....,..ccccrceeenee 6,577 0 0 
1 ROR ES ea 00 
RS 00 
Turner & Sons ,., 5,298 0 0 
OFt......0.rerrrerrercccrossccsescesserece 8,966 @ O 
MIE seiciiiedsribapiinnlagnnins 5,156 0 0 
Pritchard ...... ASRS EE oe 4,964 0 0 
Perry & O0.. ...recccsccnsscssserersses, 40 © © 
Roberts .......... abisadalibidbdvoss shin 0 0 
Newman & Mann..............00000.. 4,903. 0 0 
SOUP: ortcdinicerneeninas woneunies 4,472 0 0 


For additions to Messrs. Baggallay, Westall 
. Mr. H 


cer’s warehouse, Love-lane, City, E.C Spen. 


» & 
erbert Ford, 





For erecting ten cottages and outbuildings 
Joseph Gudgin, near Henlow, Bedfordshire, x 
Shilcock, architect :— P 














eovecccestetenecssccccssess L0G @& @ 

French 1,253 0 9 
Harvey - 1,215 0 @ 
Batterfield.............. datescenteseul - 1,187 0 0 
King....... ainedinebennien sit eabsenanthen -- L118 6 
ouse 1,082 15 @ 
Lumm . » 1,075 0 9 
AOR RRGOIN,.cacsvenccerntsenecnseneenes . 1,043 0 0 
Mayes & Pryor (aceepted) ..... - 86110 Oo 





For erecting two small houses, for Mr. J, Pierson, 
Hitchin, Mr, J. Shilcock, arehitect :— * 
Bricklayer’s Work, 4c, 














Stapleton q......00.e.+-00« cencriesaanlliins £215 0 0 
AndrewS.......006++ assittite woncereens neeea 00 
GRU, nccsimdbenantic 187 6 6 
Butterfield (accepted) ........... se 170 0 @ 
Carpenter's Work, &e, 
Foster £119 0 0 
Anderson (accepted) ............... - 13 0 0 
Painter's Work, 

Best ( pted) 73 ¢@ 
For a house at Bushey-hill, Camberwell, for Mr. ¥; 
Mr, James Wilson, architect :— arte. 

& Webster................00+-. £967 @ 0 
Te i mvcescadiasedinnepentiiiasteeeaiin. 
TIN soninignevaedpaninnsindananiiabadeiote 739 10 0 
Sayers ....... ptncasinicecnstboaabianeh aves 7233 0 0 
Bowman (aceepted) ................. . 67 0@ 





For new factory and offices at Battersea, for Messrs. 















Moser & Son. Mr. J. D. Hayton, architect :— 
Gammon 6,120 0 @ 
Rider &.B0n .....0.-.ccceccerscccconee, 6,088 O @ 
Aviss & Son .... 5,746 0 0 
Adamson & 8o: 5,700 0 @ 

anacninit 5,590 0 0 
. 5,368 0 0 
5,229 0 0 
For sewage tanks and drains for the parish of Fi ’ 

a Farmer, engineer, Quantities supplied by Mr. Shru 

sole :-— 

Bloomfield (accepted) £1,050 0 @ 








For villa residence at Aadiscombe, Surrey, for Dr. A. 
Carpenter. Mr. R. Grover, architect. Quantities sup- 
pled by Mr. Shrubsole :— 





aters £1,440 
Wrigh’ & C0.....0..-c0eser000 sassoreee 1,292 
Munday & Hutchinson ...... coocee 1,200 
alkner . 








somcoesence wiveceseacsertccsssesce Sg hl 





~ 
. 
& 
ececsoccecceecooco 
eocoosooe coocoeeooooe 


eens 1,067 
Hazell ..... Siibetuseipanpmsentseegnannied aca 3,080 
Chandler (accepted) .......es.00+++ 1,0” 
pee esr a ae HOT 1,030 





For the erection of warehouse-premises in Wellington- 
street, Blackfriars-road. Meters. Lynes & Rivett, archi- 
tects :— 





er cctersiact RE ey sors. £1,080 0 0 

} ee jabonnpentiiii eoonasenseances 944 0 0 

Richards 894 0 © 

Hoare ...... PR ict noe ee 

NONE eeccovciulinonnhdasticukeartasonioces 720 0 0 
Entrance Gateway. 

“a £153 0 @ 








For two pairs of semi-detached residences at Hertiord. 
Mr. Arthur Kvers, architect. Quantities supplied by 
Messrs. Pain & Clark :— 

Grover 





_ | eesti SRE REE -. 5,300 





ecoecoce 
ecoosco 








For alterations and additions to the Corn and Hop 

Exchange, Canterbury. Mr. John Green Hall, architect. 

eaten yee by Messrs. Pain & Clark :— 
mn 





waeaiecods ceseecadeaianeiosesae SE S. 

at SOS iecjphecaseens eee - 
Mag lor & SOM sssccorssenesssesesses 0 
Cosens, Brothers ..,......-++++. 2,626 0 0 
ne pecaneaa ails ue ° ; 





Accepted for ereetion of three houses on the New Walk, 
Pc Me, W. 8. Burton, architect. Quantitier 











supplied :— 

Brickiayer's Work. 

RE LEE ta ee 2770 0 0 
emason’s Work. 

Nicholson & Gotley ............00 . 912 o 

Slater's Work. 

LETT I 
Plasterer’ s Work. 

Me ccnstithictapmeniiianieatmasiaaas 238 19 0 
nee ee, ae 
Ironfounder’ Work. 
March & Co. ..sceessseeees itdecsdeoe’ 49 19 0 
Plumber's and Glazier’s Works. 

Hill peti 369 8 ® 
Gagfitter’s & Bellhanger’s Works. 

2917 6 
i *s Work. 
Bet b On Painter ons or. 97 19 0 








ecoreee. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Geraphicus (sketches certainly show considerable natural aptitude 
in‘ene so young. He should at once have instruction in drawing 
gemerally ; but we cannot name a master) —J. E. R. (no case settled 
attaw. See the paper of fees issued by the Insti of Archit 
for eustom).—W, E.—8. & R.—O.—P. P. M.—P. FE. M—R. B. P.— 
J... §.—J. 8. N.—H. H.8.—C. B. H.—B~A. M.~@. T. C.—H. H.— 
G. G.H.—8. 8~J. 8—R. 8,~T. L.—Z.—0, A.—H. H. B, (shall have 
attention).—J. 8. R. (ditto). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

4 statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 

Nome.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors, 

THe Reconctiiatrow or Ciassxs.—Our report, last week, of the 
Preseedings of the annual mevting of the Working Men's Club and 
Institute Union, went forth with the omission of a word of import- 
auve, Where the remarks of the Rev. Harry Jones, as to the feeling 
ofthe working-cl asses, were referred to, we should have reported the 
observations as to the effect of the importance of its being felt by 
the workiog-classes that they were not treated in the manner of 
patronage. 

Advettemeile cannot be recewed for the ewrrent 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m. 
on THURSDAY, 

‘The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ort- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office im reply to 
Adwertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Copies ONLY should be sent. 

















(ADVERTISEMENTS. | 
PARIS EXHIBITION.—Clark’s Patent Steel 
Shutters can be seen at twenty entrances which 
have been fixed by order of the Imperial Com- 
missioners, and in the Testing House by order 
of the Royal British Commissioners. 








REMOVAL.—Messrs. CHUBB & SON beg to 
announce the REMOVAL, this Day, of their | 
Safe Manufactory, from West Smithfield to their 
newly-erected Premises, Chubb’s Safe Works, | 
Glengali-road, Old Kent-road, S.E.— Whit- | 
Monday, 1867. 


j 





CHUKCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. | 
J. W. BENSON, having erected ne ag 
and improved machinery for ee. & 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to. 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, | 
Estimates and Specifications of every oes of 


of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.B.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the | 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old | 
Bond-street, and 83 & 84, Ludgate-hill, EO. 
Established 1749, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ARCHITECTS ané and BUILDERS. —For| 


BALE, a BAKGAIN, Cotmau’s “ Architect 
ot Normancy,” 2 Volumes tolio, 2%. 10s, Ponleabeal 2i. 128, 
Taylor @ Cresy’s “ Architectural Autiquities of Kome,’ 2 Vulumes 
folio, 32. 10s, Publmhed 187. 1Ss, Stuart & Bevett’s “Atnens,” 4 
Volumes folio, 3é. 3s, Published 154, 15s. — Apply to FRANCIS | 
EDWARDS, 83, Higu street, Maryiebone, 


Ist will be reagy, Part KIT. price 2s. of the 


ONU ENTA. This work is issuing 

monthly, iu parts, at 2s. and contains designs for TOM ss, 

WALL MONU MENS, GRAVS-CRuUssES, HEAD-STON BS, &o. &, 
Londos : JAtbs HAGUE, 








| 








@, Paternoster: row, 





AB BOOK FOR THE SEACLIFf®, THE MOUNTAIN, AND GLEN. 
dition 6s. 


Beeond Kdi » price 
( ; EOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. 
By DAVID PAGE, LL.D. F.BS.K. F.G8. 

Author of “Text Books of Gevlogy and Physica: Geography,” &c. 
ain is one of tue best of Mr, Page's many good books.”—Geologi- 
WiLLiail BLACKWOOD & SONS, Rdinburgh and London. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, fuli gilt side, 5s. ; gilt sides and etives, 6s. 


ISTORY of the ANGLO-SAXONS, 


By eee PALGRAVE, F.R.S. F.S.A, 
sely illustrated. 
London : WIL. LiaM TKOG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALLS LECTURES ON SOUND. 
On rriday, July 5, will be published, in 1 vol. crown Svo, 


SouN LD: a Course of Eight Lectures, 
delivered at the Royal institution of Great Britian. 
By JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D. FR.9. &e. 
Prof. of Nat. Philos. in the Roya! Iuetitasion, and in the 


Royal Sehoul of Mines, 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & 00. Paternoster-row. 


QYMBOLS: “of CHRISTENDOM : an 
Elementary and Introductory 


by J. RADFORD THOMSON, M. 
London : LUNGMANS, GREEN, « CO. raters -row. 


ue QUARTERLY FOURNAL of | 


L The be wT ag Loudon audtheGholera. Prof, E. Frank- 
and Ks, 
II. Mr. Jakes aud the Geological Society. 
Ii, vane © i Motive Power. Prof. C, W. Heaton, Chating-cross 


pital. 
TV. Light ond Darkness, ‘Winslow on Light; Jdins on the Blind 
m3 The Systema ic Study of Anueliits, With pu Pxge Piate. 
I. The Application of Sewage to the Soil, With page Plate, 
VILL The Progress of Science Abrond. 
ee IOLES OF SCIENCE, 


Piace. 
A PU SO BLC MEAUTE. 


ndon— —Muanpchester— Leeds— Dunkeld. 




















verpool— 
JOuN UBUBOHILL & SUND, New Barlington-street. 


PERFECTION in BOOK-KEEPING.— 


Builders desiring a really good system can have a Set of 
Models for Builders’ Books by Double-Kutry, to which was awarde: 
t he Prize offered in “ The Builder,” of last September, and which has 
been adopted by many large firms. Also a modified arrangement, by 
Single-futry, suitable = wa Builders.— address, E. A. 4, Po 
George’s-road , Regent’s Park. 





To Architects, 
Civil Engineers, 
Builders, &c, 


THE NEWEST 
DESIGNS 
FOR 


LAMP POSTS, 


Dwar Gas Privars, 
Brackets, Lamps, 
Fountains, 
Gates, Rarryes, 
Balcony Panels, Stable 
a Columns, 
&e. &e. 
will, upon receipt of par- 
ticuars, be forwarded 
on application to 
TURNER & ALLEN, 
Tronfounders Engi- 
neers, &e. 201, Upper 
Thames-street, E.C, 


Contractors for the supply of Lamp Columns, wher 94 &e. 
to Railway and Gas Companies, Local Boards 














ALTER 


RCHITECT, 
12, SOUTH SQUARE, GRAY’S INN. 
PERSPECTIVE and other DxAWINGS made for the PROF RSSION. 


TO IRON MASTERS, RAILWAY CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 


eis Ma to vrmin come 


d to furnish Tenders 





_ and Contract 
for the Erection of Iron Bridges, “Buildings. F Roofs, Machinery, &c. 
All necessary plant at command.—Office, 150, Leadenhali-street, 


London, E C. 
RENCH GOTHIC, SHADOWING, 


TINTING. —Competition Besigan, Working Soon and 














Details prepared by V. A. 19, Sidney-street, Fulbam-road, 8.W. N.B.— | 


Office, Chariug~ ross. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND OT 


RCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS 


COLOURED for Competition or Exhibition ; Perspectives, 
Designs, Sketches, or Finished and Working Drawings prepared from 
rough sketches or instructions. First-rate references from emi- 
nent men.—Address, ARTIST, 8, Bessberough-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 








TO_BUILDBRS, DECORATORS, AND OTHRR: 
ECORATIVE GILDERS 


‘0 be had at t 
KING’S ARMS, ° POLAND STREET, W.C. 


‘Address to the SECRETARY. 


ARROW-ON-THE-HILL. — The Local 


Board of Health require the service of a competent man 
discharge the united offices of SURVEYOR, INSPECTOR 2 
NUISANCES, and ©O'.LECTOR, under the Local Government Acts, 
and to Superintend their new Sew age Irrigation Works. Sslary 1207 
per annum ; or 1002 per annum with a houre. The Board will 
require the whole time of the person elected. The duties will com- 
mence SEPTEMBER 29.h next. Security to the amount of 2001. 





| must be given for the due discharge of the duties of Collector.— | 


Applications, accompanied by testimonials, to he sent by post to the 
undersigned by FOUR p m on THURSDAY, JULY 18th. 
WILLIAM WINKLBY, Cierk to the Board. 





OINERS’ SHOP FOREMAN.— 
ANTED, a respectable first-class WORKING FOREMAN, 
a experienced in the value and quality of piecework. Six’ 


uaree London.— Address, stating age, where last employed, and | 
expected, A. W. care of Mrs. Notley, Stationer, Blackheath- 


oa 4. Greenwich, Kent. 





LASTERERS. — GOOD WORKMEN | 


REQU'RED in the above trade.—Applv, stating wages and | 
reference, or by personal application, to JOHN HUNT, Builder, 
Hoddesdon. 





W. ANTED, a thoroughly competent, | 
energetic Man, ‘of good address, frm 25 to 
undertake tee entire MANAGEMENT ag aA MBER. 
MEROWANTS BUSINESS He must be a good accountant, corre- | 
it, and . None but thone well acquainted with he / 








trade in all its branches need apply. 
Apply by letter to G. CAREY, Tunbridge Welle, Kent 


ANTED, a CLERK, who can speak 

Prench, and possesses a knowledge of architectural drawing 

by service in an Architect’s or Builder's Offiee.—Apply, by letter 

only, statingsalary wanted and references, to C. & Co. 5, Rathbone- 
place, Oxford-street, W. 


TO TOWN SURVEY 


ANTED, immediately, A n ASSISTANT, 


eaptianty brengtup in a Town “Sarveyor’s Office, and trained 
to ees and office, Apportionment of private improvement ex- 
penees, and sewerage works, &c. &c. Only suitable persons 
will be fae to, No testimonials returued.—Srate age, reference, 
salary, and other particalars, to B, 8. Box 287, Post-office, Belfast. 








SCARGILL, 


| pisee, Hu Buston-square, N.W. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 

Ae drt: class PLUMBER. Good gas and hot-water 

r. First-class re if tred.— Address, G. Clarendon - 
street, Camberwell Soe-seed. ga ven 


W ANTED, by a Master Plumber's Son, a 

Ps SiTUATION AS pag my in the plumbing and gas- 
BD °o°o ti to ting. Aged pom 

Aidiores, A. L. 40, Cutemginas, Meryiebens-nad ™ 








TO BELLHANGERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


wax TED, by an experienced BELL- 


HANGER, a SITUATION orJob.—Adéress, ¥, Z. 5, Hercules- 
street, Holloway. 


ANTED, a SITUATION in a Builder’s 
Otice, by « Young Man, aged 20 Gan square and assist tn 

taking off dimensions, &. ; writes be good hand, and ‘is quick at 
figures. Four years’ ly, stating salary, to C. X. 
Messre. Smith & Son's Book-stall, South- estern Railway, Windsor, 








ANTED. it Souneliided iately, an an ENGAGE- 

MENT, an efficient A NT, ~—_ 

yet of the Dyan « styles of an es = ao 

esigh and prepare es and detail comee ye from 4 

sketches. Can coieur and retands — Address, 70, 
Office of “ Tne Builder.” — imine 


ARCHITECTS A 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, » by a care- 
ful DRAUGHTSMAN. Good testimonials 
Address, W. F, 2, Uairnly Villas, Crowhurst-road, ion -road, ‘S 
N.B. No objection to the country. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTH 


\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, BRICK- 


WORK, by. the or Job. Good reference. Labour only, 
Address, B. E. No, 2, Faicon Villa, Falcon-road, Battersea, 8.W. 


JVANTED, SITUATIONS, by Two Men, 

ther or separate, to WORK Robinson’ 's, Furness’s, or 
Noble & Caltier’s Machines, by the day or piece. Can finish after 
Machines. Well used to the manufacturing joinery trade. Country 
preferred.— Address, MACHINIST, care of Mr. Bailey, No. 29, Addie- 
stieet, City, London. 


Worse’ a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by 


8 first-elass oo of =. ‘The highest sdieuen,= 
f Mr. Prall, No. 6, Cedars-row, Wandsworth- 























Address, A. V. 
road, 8. 





TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c, 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as FOREMAN of PAINTERS, or to Take the Charge 
of Work. Many years’ experience, London preferred.— Address, 
H. B. care of Mr. Westerman, a, 81, Harrow-road, Paddington, w. 


CHITRCTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED,. a SITUATION, by a Young 

Man. Has ‘webs at the bench, and had experience in aa 

architect’s office. Can draw neatly, trace quickly, assist with mea- 
suring and quant ities.—Address, G. 12, Red Lion square, Holborn. 


Wier, by a practical ARCHITECT'S 
ASSISTANT, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in London. Used to pre- 

working and detail drawings from rough sketches, settle 
Puilders’ accounts, &. Can take plans and eet and is 
| acquainted with quantities and perspective. Address, C. R. P. 2, 
Princes-piace, Commereial-road, E. 








| WANTED, wea “ cermebie good Trades- 

man, ® SITUATION as OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, in a large 
‘ orsmall firm. Good references. Country not objected to.— Address, 
A.W. 3, Portland- -street, Wardour-street, Soho. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 

SHOP or OUT- DOOR FOREMAN (a joiner by trade), by a 

thoroughly practical man. of sixteen years’ «experience as foreman 
aged 39.—Address, A. B. 126, Warwick-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 








AND OTHERS. 


TO BUILDEBS, 
ANTED, *g “Rt-EN ‘ENGAGEMENT, as 
| GENEKAL MANAGER. Of many years’ experience. Aged 
| 50. Wages moderate. Cau get out working drawings and estimates ; 
well up in converting — aud foreigu timber. Good references. 
Address, R. H. D. Office of ‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Carpenter 
by trade, a SITUATION as GENERAL FOREMAN. or to 
Take Charge of « Job. Good references.—Address J, M. 38, Dram- 
mond-street, Euston-square. 
SCULPTORS OR STONE CARVERS. 
WAxtee, to APPRENTICE a respectable 
YOUTH to either of the above tradea,—Address, G. L. 27 
| eueeaamenanen Harrow-road, Paddington. 


| WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as JUNIOR CLERK, in a gt Office. Has some 
| practical knowledge of the business.—Address, A. B. 1, Graftou~- 














ELDERS AND CON FRACTO 
ANTED, a SITUATION, r FORE- 
4 of BRICKLAYERS.— Address, B. y. Post-office, Parade, 
Tunbridge Well tls, Kemt, 
TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, » by an experienced PLUMBER, 
a constant SITUATION. {n town or country. Well expe- 
rienced in town, country, or pew work. reference if req 
Address, C. W. 6, Victoria Grove, Bayswater. 
TO SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 


\ ANTED, by a good GENERAL 


_ ASSISTANT, a RE-ENGAGE MNT. Is a falr draughtsman, 
js the general routine of the office, as well as out-door 








and 





WANTED, SIX. good  JOTNERS. —Apply 


to Mr. CHEALE, Uckfield. 





PLUMBERS, GASFITTERS, & 


was TED, a thoroughly good PLUMBER 
and GaSPITTER who understands painting and pl«in zine- 
work, for a constancy, if suiteble. References as to character and 


work. 7 Salary moderate.—Address, A. B. 52, Dorset street, 


Manehester-square, W. 





TO BUILD 
ANTED, by a Young ; Man, a JOINER, 
with good 2 Beng RE-ENGAGE MENT as FOREMAN of 
a JOB.—Addrees, W. 3. care of Mr. Rove, Builder, Chisleharst, Kent. 





SITUATION as WORKING or GENERAL FOREMAN, or to 





ability indisyensable. Country hands preferred —Apply, with full 
eT to Mr. C. STAPLEY, Plumber, &c. Kent House, Wimble- 





ANTED, an efficient Builder’s Clerk, well 

up in every detail connected with the duties ofa builder's 

office. He must also bea — quantity taker, aud a sharp and accu- 

Tate accountaut.—Apply, with references, stating age andi salary 
beens toJaMES DIMENTY. Builder, St. James’ e-equare, Bristol. 


W aaverion are by the Advertiser, a 


penter, joiner, and staircase band, 
Pr all branches ; understands a'so 
Sisters’ road 


, 


Superintend a Job. Practical ear 
and has a good general knowledge of 
office work. —Adaress, B. 17, Believue- terrace, Seven 


|, DECORATORS, 4c. 
ee ee Tan a TRADING 


REMAN to a country firm. Competent as@ 
ctl jn hee buiiding trade, Would fill up time in the 





ANTED, a PUPIL, by a Civil Engineer 
and Gurveren, who is also Surveyor to a local Board 
Health —Apply. C. EB. 24, High-street, Wisbech. 











W Artem on a good GRAINER and 
WRITER. Constant employment, Terms to be stated.— 
GEE, Decoratur, Staffurd, 


graining, &c,—address, No. 782, Oifice of “The Builder.” 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a Car- 
penter and soluen, aged 28. Has managed a ——— B. . 
take off nT TY. ne on ‘ 
bh, i , or e charge 
Snes oomunain, ‘ov. — address, H. & 10, Trimity-street, Blackman- 
street Borough, 8.E, 
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ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 

thorovghly qnalified ESTIMaTOR, Sossusar, sat Duet 
man of twenty sears’ experience. Can have two yenre’ reference 
from present employers.—Address, V. A. Mr. Emith’s, News Agent 
Church-street, Hackney. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT by 
: the Advertiser. Is thoroughly experienced in taking off 


quantities, m<asuring, estimating, sccounts, &c. First-class refer- 
ences.— Address, 776, Office of “ The Builder.” 





ANTED, by a highly respectable sober 

and industrious Man, aged 35, a SITUATION o row 

MAN, MANAGER, or otherwise. Carpenter and joiner be = 
Thirteen years’ London experience Thoroughiy conv me th Pw 
branches. Would have no objection to undertake & )0 v hen 
portion of cash.—Address, B.C. 3, Terrace, Stock well-green, . 
& N.B—Country not objected to. 


HE Advertiser, who has served his articles 

in an eminent London architect's office. and j ast ¢ eampleted on 

eng*gement in the country, is des'reus of obtaining a RE ENGA 3E- 
MENT.—Addrees, J. R. W. 197. Downham-road, I-lington, N. 














TANTED, by a first-class DRAUGHTS- 

MAN, an ENGAGEMENT. Well up in perspective and com 

petitions, working and detail drawings, colouring, &c. — Address, 
574, Office of “ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND LAND SURVEYORS. 


\ TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Ac- 


customed to working, detail, and competition drawings, and 
thoroughly up in the general routine of the above offices. Salary 
moderate.— Address, } 9 §Office of “ The Builder.” — 








TO ARCHITECTS AND DECORATORS. = 
TANTED, a permanent SITUATION as 
PAINTER or DECORATOR, by a Young Man, who i- 
thorough'y acquainted with ecclesiastical decorations, having carried 
out work for some of the best firms in London. Can give good refer- 
ences.—Addrevs, H. B. 51, Victoria-road, Kentish-town, N.W. 








TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, DECORATORS, HOUSE 
AGENTS, &c. 
° . ’ 
HE Advertiser, an experienced € ‘LERK, 
secks a RE-ENG AGEMENT as BOOKKEEPER, or in any posi- 
tion of confidence and trust Well vp in prime cost aud day accounts, 
and the usual routine of office duties, Can mate out estimates for 
general repat's. measure uo painting, &e. Batisfactory r ferences. — 
Address, C. F. D. care of Mr, R. Terry, 600, Mile end road, BE. 





TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. ave 
HE Advertiser, a steady Young Man, is in 
want of a SITUATION. Can trace and colour peatiy, and has 
a very good knowledge of drawing, also writes a nice hand, and has 
no objection to make himself geveraily usefal. Excellent references. 
Salary moderate.— Address, A. B. care of Mr. James Hayward, East 
Grinstead, Sussex. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS. sia 
HE Advertiser seeke an ENGAGEMENT 
with one of the above Professions. Shorthand, Surveying, 
levelling, Accounts —Address, SURVEYOR, 12, Duke-street, Port- 











fully-qualified ASSISTANT of greatexperience. Thorough)y 
acguaintea with construction, perspective, colouring, and detail, | 
drawings First-rate references, — Address, 758, Office of “ The | 
Builder.” 


TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as, 
GENEKAL FOREMAN, or as CLERK of WORKS (Carpenter | 
Thoroughly experienced and practical. First- | 





and Joiner by trade}. 
class reference and testimoniais.—Adaress, A. B. 34, Chicbhester-road, | 
Kilburn, N.W. | 


} 

TANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as | 
GENERAL or WALKING FOREMAN. Joiner by trade. | 

Town or countiy. Good references.—Address, G. T. 60, Bromptou- 
road, 8.W. | 





aa ~ y 7 
\ ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as IMPROVER in the PLUMBING. Has no objection 
to fill up his time in other branches of the trade.—Address, C. L. P. 
Post-cffice, Peushurst, Kent. 


WANTED, by a good Oil Grainer, a JOB. 

Not particular to fill up time with glazing or painting. 
Town or country.—Address, Mr. BRADY, 2, Little Crose-street, 
Islington. 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as) 


FOREMAN of JOINERS, or Joiners and Carpenters, General 
Foreman of Works. Well up in setting out all kiuds of buil- ers’ 
work. First-class referevces. No objection to use the touls, or will 
take good carpenter and jviner’s work.—aAddress, JARVIS, 40, Lock - 
ingiou-road, Battersea Park, 8 W. 


\ JANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 

GENERAL FOREMAN. Joiner by trade. Well up in al 
branches. Good references. No objection to town or eountrcy.— 
Address, M. B. 2, Park-road, Richmond, Surrey. 

















o TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
mul 7 i 
JANTED, a KE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
FOREMAN, in or out-door, or otherwise, by a competent 
experienced Man, aged 35. By trade a joiner. No objection to the 
management of house property, or to do repairs on av estate, collect 
reuts, &c. Good references, or security, if required —Address, 8. B 
London Mechanics’ Institute, 29, Southampton-buildings, Chapcery- | 
lane.—N.B. Can make working drawings, estimate, aud measure. | 


Town or country. | 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


a + » Ty | 
\ JANTED, by a good PLUMBER and) 

GASFITTER, a SITUATION. Understands Bath work and | 
all kinds of Lon-pipe work ; has had good expernence in Pomp work. 
Town or country. Address, K. P. 12, Cobden-cottages, Meeting House- 
lane, Peckham, Surrey. 





\ ANTED, GRAINING and MARBLING | 


by PIECE-WORK —Address, X. Y. 91, Charrington-street, j 


Oakley-square, NW. | 
| 





7 % y Y r i 
ANTED, for a CONSTANCY, a short 
vey, Gistance from London, an industrious, trustworthy Man, a 
PAINTER, and if he could job at the Glazir g and Plumbing he would 
adh. prea Ove with a lad or eon in the business, Toose with 
00d Characters.—fttate age, wages, and ail particulars by lett to 
©, 802, Office of “ The Builder.” . dans 


re TO ARCHITECTS. 
\ ANTED, by a JUNIOR, aged 18, a 
SITUATION in an Architect’s Office. Can trace and copy 
drawings and specifications. Good references, muderate.— 
Address, 762, Office of “ The Builder ” 








- TO BUILDERS, &c. 
j ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
N as IMPROVER in « Joiner’s Sh , or to be und 
ate gp Has been four yuuss to the ru hd Snes nat on 
su on 


ject as improvement, fh. & 
Office of “* The Builder.” ove: Town or country.—Aadress, 764, 





_,_1O0 ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Gentleman, having 
completed bis articles, an ENGAGEMENT in an Architect's 
or large Builder's Office.—Address, Z. 37, Union-strect, Birwingham. 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
Address, G. M. Kingrete cena uae been three years at the trade.— 


A 


| Address, A. O. F. Post-office, High-street, Kensington, W. 








ANTED, by a Young Man, a Constant 


PLACE as PAINTER, Plumber, and Glazier, Good ref 


land-plave, W. 





TO DECORATORS AND OTHERS. a 
HE Advertiser, a Young Man, desires an 
ENGAGEMENT as DECORATIVE PAINTER, GILDER. and 
GRAINER. Town or country. Good references.—Addres,C.W. F, 
49, Great Titehfield-street, Marylebone, W. 








TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. zi 2 
LUMBER, good, Wants a SITUATION. 
No obj-ction to painting.—Address, J. G. 27, P:imrose-street, 

City. 


LASTERING WANTED, labour only. 
Town or country —Address, PLASTERER, care of Mr. White- 
head, 21, Gray’s Iun-road. 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS . 
{MPLOYMENT WANTED, by a Young 
4d Man. «ged 23, as an IMPROVER in the Plumbing. Can do gas 
fitting —Address, H. M. 36, Haydon-street, Minories. 





T.MPLOYMENT WANTED by a GLASS, | 


4 SIGN, and FASCIA WRITER.—Address, WRITER, 14, Rane- 
ja gh-road, Westbourn e-square. 





TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS. SURVEYORS, &e. 


MPLOYMENT WANTED, by a Young | 


Man, now leaving a District Surveyor and Architect's Office. | 


He is a good draughtsman and writer, and quick at figures and 
accounts, &. Good references. Terms moderats.— Address, A. 129, 
St. George’s-read, 8.W. 


YLERK of WORKS.—A Clerk of Works 


/ desiresa RE-ENGAGEMENT. Frst-claes testimonials. Town | 


or country.—Address 609, Office of “ The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


LERK, TIME and STORE KEEPER.— | 


/ A Young Man. of several year’ experience, and with unexcep- 
tionable references and testimonials, requires a SI TUATION.— 
Address, X. Y. Z. 14, Clayton-street, Caledouian-road, N. 


UILDER’S FOREMAN.—WANTED, a 
KR ENGAGEMENT. Joiner by trade — Address, BUILDER, 
care of Mrs. Ciarke, Stationer, Sydenh«m, 8. ER. 





TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, — 
Z. having had experience in Surv, 
e Levelling. Setting out Work, und all Office Work 
with the construction of a railway, wishes to meet with a RE. 
ENGAGEMENT on Works or in an Office.—Addresa, No, 43, Ebury- 
*treet, Pimlico, 8.W. 
ee ae 


A CARPENTER, a good Jobbing hand, is 
in want of a SITUATION,—Address, W. HARRIS, 96, Man- 
chester-street, King’s-cross, W.C. 


MASTER BUILDERS? 


To 
S FOREMAN. Willing to work in 
eral branches. Very useful toa smisli firm Least situation 
seven pean Coantay preferred. — Address, C. H. 21, Union-toad, 
Btone’s-end, Borough, 8 K. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
THOROUGHLY competent GEOME- 
TRICAL and PLRSPECTIVE DRAUGHTSMAN, able in con- 
struction and designing, who can show but not send specim ns, desires 
an ENGAGEMENT as such, or as C.erk of Works. Aged 29 —Address, 
H. A. 10, Grove-place, Brompton, 5. W. 


TO BUILDERS, &o. Es 
YOUNG MAN is in WANT of a 
SITUATION as FOREMAN. Is a thoroughly practical 
plamber, painter, glazier, writer, and grainer.— Address, 736, Officeof 
“The Builder.” 


TO GLASS PAINTERS AND STAIN&RS 


GOOD FIGURE PAINTER will be dis- 
engeged on July Ist, and desires an ENG AGEMENT in a Firm, 
| either in London or the country. —Address, 719, Office of “ The 
Builder.” 


TO DECORATORS, BUILDERS, AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
RE-ENGAGEMENT Wanted by the 
Advertiser, xs WORKING FOREMAN, or to take charge of s 

| job in the Piambiug or Decorating Business, Seventeen years’ expe- 

| rience in all the bravches of the trade; used to tows or country 

| work. References. Wages moterate.—Address, W. WALLACE, 33, 

| Upper Clifton-street, Fiusbary, E C. 

j saree eaadotatnanaplaataeaia 


GENTLEMAN wishes an ENGAGE- 


MENT in a Professional Office, where sixteen vears’ experi- 
ence of surveying and building, with an intimate kaowle ige of prices, 
measurement of extras, &c. would be of service —Address, W. care 


cf Mr. Cantle, 97, Kentish-town-rosad. os 
. 7 . ° 

GOOD, practical PLUMBER, is in 
i WANT of a JOB. Well experienced in ali kinds of new an 

‘Sid work. Has been accustomed to fill up time with gasfitting, hot- 

water, and iren-pipe work. Aged 3] years. Keference if required.— 

Address, PLUMBER, at Mr. Taylor's, 58, Chandos-street, Charing- 


cross. 
GOOD GRAINER and PAPER 
HANGER is in wact of a S'TUATION, Has a thorough 
knowledge of painting ana taking charge of work. First-class refer- 
ence.—Address, A. 1, Winchester-terrace, Peutoaville. 


PRACTICAL MAN, of considerable 


rience in building, is open te an ENGAGEMENT, where 
trast at entiiunae are strictly required, as MA VAGLNG MAN, Clerk 
of Works, or General Foreuwsan to a bui ding firm, or private geatle- 
man. Town or country, A moderate salary required. Unexeception. 
abie references.—Address, A. P, 47, Lockingtoa-road, Battersea Park- 









































VE 

N efficient BUILDER'S ESTIMATING 
| A and MANAGING CLERK requires an ENGAGEMENT. Well 
up in making ont accounw, and the! usual office work, . 
references.—Address, G. G. Messrs, Dawson & Sons, 121, Cannon: 
street, E.C pid Ria oar hl met re 

RTICLED PUPIL to an ARCHITECT. 
A A Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, whe 
| has bad an extensive professional practice, and is now [ving ha 
| desirable 7 wotering-ctese, bes . VACABOY for .. 
| * an Artic pil, rrangem * 
\ yon ‘a La y bee i phar yom GW. Office of “ The Build®* 





TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
QUALIFIED ASSISTANT desires a 


PERMANENT or other ENGAGEMENT, on moderate terms. 





TO LIMR, OPMENT, BRICK, STONE, MERCHANTS, &-. 
GENTLEMAN wishes an ENGAGE- 


MENT as TRAVELLER or MANAGER, either on salary or 


| commission (‘as # large connexion amongst builders and con- 














tracturs). or would unter‘ake the agency in London for a country 
A and good practical Draughtsman is open to an ENGAGE- 
Mr. GEORGE SMITH, 103, Regent-street, Princes-road, Lambeth. 
TION »s IMPROVER to the above trade; has served four 
road, Bayswater, W. 
Surveror.— Address, Z. ¥Y. South Hackney Po-t-office, N 
Lev-ls and preparing plans, sections, &c. for town sewerage or 


manufacturer. Eight years’ first-class references in the trade.— 
Ad 're-«s, No. 775, Orfice of “ The Builder.” 
TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
QUANTILY SURVEYOR, Estimator, 
MENT. Can prepare Plans, Specifications, Estimates, or Measure up 
Works, or take the management of works. Age 36 years.— Address, 
TO BUILDERS AND JOINERS. a 
A YOUNG MAN is in Want of a SITUA- 
years and a half. Aged 18.—Address, W. L. 10, Moscow-road, Queen’s- 
A N ASSISTANT seeks a permanent 
ENGAGEMENT in an Architect's Office, or th sare District 
TO ENGINEERS AND LOCAL BOARDS. 
N ENGAGEMENT is required in taking 
other public works by au experienced Surveyor.—Address, C. E, 
38, Argyle-square, Euston-road, W.C. 





TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDE 


experienced QUANTITY CLERK 


wishes EMPLOYMENT at 28 per hour. Good references,— 
Address, SURVEYOR, Post-office, Pentonville-road. 





Address, Rk. W. 37, North-street, Manchester-square. 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


+ - 
ANTED, by a steady active Man, a 
4 SITUATION as FOREMAN BRICKLAYER, or to take the 
Brick-work Piece-work, in town or country.— Address, A. B. 4 
Sunney-place, Th mas-street, Kennington Park. ‘ 


TO ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


+, ° 
ANTED, by a thoroughly practical and 
__ energetic Man, an APPOINTMENT as MANAGER or 
SUPERINTENDENT. Has been accastomed to mavage large and 
extensive works, and direct workmen gewerally. The Advertiser is 
happy in design, and a clear and rapid detail draughtsman, having 
been for many years engaged in preparing details for every variety of 
constructive and decorative works. The country not objected to. 
The highest reterences.— Address, No. 797, Office of “The Builcer.” 

















= TO ARCHITRCTS. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a good 
Perspective and general ASSISTANT, accustomed to the 


—- an office, Salary moderate.—Address, 763, Offics of “ The 


BUILDER, who thoroughly understands 
his bnsipess, wiehes foran ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN or 
CLERK of WORKS, in town or country. Js @ good quantity sur- 


veyor apd est v Address, 760), Office of “ Thi 
Builder.” 7 ‘ 








TO ARCHITECIS, SURVEYORS, &. 


N immediate RE-ENGAGEMENT is 


required, by a thorough general ASSISTANT, in the pre- 
paration of working and detail drawings, specifications, quantities, 
mexsuring up and superintending works surveying and lsying out 
buiiding ground, &.— Address, 8. C. 169, Queen’s-road, Dalston, N.B. 


FIRST-RATE DRAUGHTSMAN and 


COLOU RIST, of experience ‘n design, desires EMPLOYMENT 
in the preparation of elevations, perspectives, &c. Terms moderate. 
Addre.s, H. P, Gloucester Villa, Croydon-grove, Croydon, Surrey. 


RESPECTABLE Young Man is open 


to an ENGAGEMENT as ASSISTANT DRAUGHTSMAN, in 
a Civil Engineer's or Architect's Office. Willing to be generally use- 











ful,—Aduress, X. ¥. 22, Parliawent-street, Westminster, 








S WORKING FOREMAN of MASONS 
th ly practical FOREMAN desires a RE 
MENT. * cae to every pe rem age Py a 
od ® . etter cutter, nea! taman, 
e Unexe ne hte how Se aggre or country.—Address, 590. 
Office of “ The Builder.” 


| 











O CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, 
MASONS, SCULPTORS, and OTHERS. —E. RB. PAYEE, 
Forest of Dean Stove Q: , Clearwe'l, nex Coleford, gt 
inform the Trade that his new STKAM SAW-MILLS, adjoining the 
Railway, at PARKEND, are now in fail operation ; and ree 389 
supply. on short notice, any quantity of Biock or converted 
Grey Forest of Dean Stone, of the very best quality, st low pricet, 
sawn fit for rubbing. 





TO ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 

N ARBLE COLUMNS can be SUPPLIED 
I to any dimensions, and in one piece (if required), 
following Marbles: Victoria Red, Biack or Kilkeany Marble. + 
Columns will be finished aud polished in the best nary , 
preferred, Blocks will be supplied direct from the differen — 
Apply to ALEXANDER COLLES, Marbie Mills, Kilkenny, Ireland. 
Samples}can be seen at J. B. PHILLIPS & CO.’S, 6 and 7, 
Green, London, who will take orde«s. 

we 


ERPENTINE 


ESTIMATES AND EXAMPLES ON APPLICATION To = 
LIZARD SERPENTINE COMPANY (Limited), 
24, 8T. JAMES STREET, LONDON, & W. 


ICTORIA MARBLE WORKS, 
38, LOWER BELGRAVE PLACE, adjoining the Victe 
Railway Station, and at Commercia]-road, Pimlico, Londen. 


JOHN WREN . 
Begs to inform Architects, Sculptors, Butiders, &c. he has Ott 
the above extensive Premises with commodious SHOW-ROOMS, ©. 
stocked with Loa egehesd « Srna eee designs 
superior workmanship, and at west prices. 
ie Country and foreign orders executed 











ion. 


Bo eit” 


BELLMAN & IVEY 
GENERAL AND ORNAMENTAL PLASTERERS, 


Manufacturers 
SCAGLIOLA MARBLE 


and RIS 
SUPERIOR PLASTER OF PAR fit 
This Plaster, made expressly for their own business, ts 

Cooly and i ees ene 
cent. 





, r 





PRIZE MEDALS 
were awarded Messrs. Seles givy de 5 goa at the 
Exhibition 1851 Ty 5 
PLASTER WORKS, 10, VING-Si REET, LIQUORPOND-STREST, 
* 
SHOW ROOMS AND OFFICE, ’ 
14, BUCKINGHAM-STREET, PORTLAND-ROAD LONDOS, W. 








